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| March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


slump in the activities of Government. The 
subjects below and many others which affect 
you and your nation appear on the succeeding pages: 


Ts week before Christmas and no pre-holiday 


@j Congress just around the corner—many members 
~ in the capital predict a hectic session with neutral- 
ity, bonus, Townsendism and taxes to complicate the 


controversies. 


@j Optimism, 1936 model, appears to be built along the 

lines of veterans’ and farmers’ spending, a Setter 
world trade situation, increased home building and 
lower financing charges. 


Chief of Staff of the Army: his demand for an air- 
fleet “second to none”; a sketch of his career. 


¢ The Pros and Cons of the Townsend Plan. 


| The Peace that Failed—what happened when a 

secret Ethiopian plan came up~against public opin- 

ion. What will the League do with the buck passed 
back to it? 


| Action on the Political Front. The Republicans 
set the stage for their campaign as Senator Borah 
drops his hat into the ring and the Democrats send out 
invitations to the Jackson dinner. Governor Talmadge 
attempts to rally the “Jeffersonians.” 


@ What has the New Year in store? One of the na- 
~ tion’s keenest analysts, Leonard P. Ayres, plots our 
future. 


@ A new goal for Safety-Conscious America. The 
~ President asks for the answer to the hideous toll 
from accidents on the highway, in the farm and home, 
the field and factory and promises to cooperate with the 
solution if the Safety Council finds it. 


@j The TVA at the bar—fate of the New Deal’s yard- 
~ stick in the hands of the Supreme Court. A story 
of what is back of it. 


¢ The President's Week—the New Deal Speaks. 
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Better Business—The Nation's Christmas Gift 


December Sales Nearly Half Billion Dollars Ahead of Last Year— 
Better Industrial Picture Despite Huge Number Still Unemployed 


Merriest Christmas in _ five 
years. 

More dollars—nearly half a billion 
more than last year—are going into 
trade. — 

This means more toys for the chil- 
dren. It represents more clothing, 
more automobiles, more furniture, 
more of all the things that figure 
largely in the sales around Christmas 
time. 

Mail increased nearly 15 per cent 
as gifts and letters and cards carried 
the season’s greetings. Travel stepped 
up a like amount, adding cheer for 
the railroads and bus lines. 

The Christmas bonus returned to 
prominence again for the first time 
since early in the depression. 

Large numbers of business and 
financial concerns gave workers a gift 
in the form of a share of the year’s 
better profits. Millions of dollars 
were involved. 

A slight slackening in general 
trade, noted in big cities of the East 
just before Christmas, did not change 
the picture of optimism. 

RURAL TRADE BOOMS 

That picture was heightened by re- 
ports from the West, the Middle West 
and the South, where demand from 
farmers with more money to spend 
sent retail trade skyrocketing. 

Fewer idle than a year ago were 
left on the fringe of the picture to let 
the country know that depression 
problems still remained: But, while 
smaller, their number still was stag- 
gering and included some who had 
lost jobs during the seasonal slack in 


'T Me NATION is enjoying its 


manufacturing, as reported by the 
Department of Labor. 

Stirrings in industry, that sug- 
gested a Christmas present for the 
whole country in better times to come 
during the year ahead, added to 
cheer. 

In those stirrings lay hope of jobs 
to come for many. Thus the building 
industry, after a series of lean years, 
saw signs that spring would bring a 
real revival of home construction. 

Higher prices for raw materials led 
to the prospect of improved buying 
by countries like Canada and Argen- 
tina and Brazil, where people need the 
things that American workmen pro- 
duce. 

Farmers with money to spend in 
this country had vast unfilled wants 
that promised to add to city business 
during the year ahead. 


SALES UP 10 PER CENT 

As the pictogram above shows, es- 
timated trade during December to- 
talled $4,500,000,000, representing 
about a 10 per cent increase over that 
of a year ago. This estimate is based 
on reports to both Government and 
private agencies and represents their 
best judgment of the volume of retail 
business being done this month. 

Reason for optimism at this season 
and for the encouraging view taken 
by industry and government toward 
prospects for the next year, lies in 
figures on trade and employment and 
wage payments. 

The government finds that indus- 
try during the past year paid out two 
more billions of dollars in wages and 
salaries than it paid during 1934, 
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bringing the total to thirty-five and 
one-half billions. That suggested why 
Christmas shopping was more active. 

Then farmers had not far from a 
billion more dollars to spend this year 
than they had had a year ago. Their 
gross income passed eight billions of 
dollars and served as the base for new 
borrowing. 


WAGES AND SALARIES UP 


Estimates of the number of jobs 
filled by workers of the country rose 
to 40,000,000 from the 38,700,000 
which were reported for this time last 
year. Those jobs were represented in 
part by the bigger payments in wages 
and salaries. Many of them grew 
out of the larger farm purchasing 
power, in the view of the Govern- 
ment. 

Residential construction nearly 
doubled during the last twelve 
months. Its total still is far under 
that of normal times, but encourages 
the prediction that the next twelve 
months will see an even sharper up- 
turn. 

Along with more building, bigger 
farm income and larger wage and 
salary payments has gone an increase 
of about a quarter of a billion dollars 
in stock dividends. These payments 
suggested that investors are sharing 
in the Christmas spirit. At the same 
time the value of stocks held by in- 
vestors rose eleven billions in value 
during the past twelve months and 
now amount to about forty-five bil- 
lions. 

People with savings deposits pos- 
sessed not far from a billion dollars 
‘more than last year. 
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. OmMmOTrTOW 
A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


direct relief if he wants to make a conservative- 
looking budget. Funds, appropriated but unused, 
will be available for shuffling to make ready for use in 
relief. 
Mr. Roosevelt will have more billions to spend dur- 
ing the next twelve months than he was able to 
spend during the last twelve. Only new money he will 
ask of Congress for public works will be to complete 
projects already undertaken. Probably will not exceed 
half a billion. 
All construction will be either under way or con- 
tracted for by July 1. Housing program now shapes 
in final form. Few if any changes in allotment likely. 


P eiece ree will not need much new money for 


The Townsend Snowball: Members of Congress 
are becoming genuinely alarmed at rapid growth in 
popularity of Townsend old-age pension plan. Most 
of them convinced of its unsoundness but regard it as 
political dynamite. Townsendites trying to put them 
on the spot by circulating a questionnaire to force them 
to tell how they stand on the plan. 
¢ Most members will dodge issue by refusing to an- 
swer. Next move will be attempt to secure record 
vote in House on McGroarty bill, defeated at last ses- 
sion by voice vote. This, too, will fail, but Townsend 
plan will become as persistent a public question as 
bonus. To check the movement Administration of- 
ficials realize more workable substitute will have to be 
devised. Look for some compromise between Townsend 
plan and old age pension feature of new Social Se- 
curity law, effective in 1937. Probably no action at this 
session. 
¢ One of first acts of Congress will be to vote 
soldiers’ bonus. President, to be consistent, will 
have to veto measure but sufficient votes in both 
Houses now assured to pass it over veto. Form of pay- 
ment still undecided but probably will be uninflation- 
ary. Most likely method will be issuance of bonds ma- 
turing in 1938 but immediately discountable at banks. 
¢ Deadlock on Neutrality—Conferences between cer- 
tain membefs of Congress and State Department 
[Continued cn Page 3, Column 1.]} 
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TVA's Fate 


in the Balance 


Of all New Deal agencies, that closest to the 
heart of President Roosevelt, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, meets its foes before the Supreme 
Court justices and submits its fate to their judg- 
ment. 

Foes represent utility and coal interests, seek- 
ing to have declared invalid contracts for dis- 
posal of its power to various municipalities and 
for acquiring distribution facilities of the Ala- 
bama Power Company. Their attorneys seek to 
enlarge the question by declaring the TVA the 
entering wedge of Socialism. 

TVA counsel reply that the sole question at is- 
sue is the Government's right to dispose of power 
developed as an incident to navigation improve- 
ment, a right many times upheld by the court. 

Thus is a decision sought on the continuance 
of the Government's major effort to show how 
cheaply electricity may be produced and dis- 
tributed so as to spread its use to the largest 
possible number of customers. 


A Question of Lawlessness: 
Lawyers vs. Law-makers 


Who is lawless—Congress that passes laws of 
doubtful validity under the Constitution, or law- 
yers associated with the Liberty League who.ad- 
vise their clients to disregard laws until the Su- 
preme Court passes on them? 

Here are two answers, one by Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer S. Cummings, the other by Robert 
H. Jackson, counse)] for the Treasury. 

Says Mr. Jackson: Mass attacks on statutes, 
as carried out against the farm contro] and pub- 
lic utility laws, change the essential nature of 
judicial review. Formerly laws took effect un- 
less and until set aside by the court. Under new 
Liberty League practice, the iaw is treated as a 
complete nullity until the Supreme Court says 
it can take effect. This is not orderly govern- 
ment; it is lawlessness. 

Asserts Mr. Cummings: The Supreme Court 
has revevsed itself many times, altering its de- 





Underwood & Underwood. 
DESTROYING DOLLARS 
With the advent of the New Deal dollars, employes 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing dump 
some 1,300 pounds of old bills, with a printed value 
of $350,000,000 into a hopper which grinds the cur- 
rency to pulp. Then, down the sewer it goes. 











cisions with changes in prevailing opinions and 
in the light of unforeseen developments in the 
nation. For Congress to refuse to enact a sta- 
ute because of doubt regarding its validity would 
mean an end of new types of legislation and 
would bring many essential activities of gov- 
ernment to a standstill. 





Preliminary Skirmishes 
In Bonus Campaign 


Item No. 1 on the agenda of Congress: Pay- 
ment of the soldiers’ bonus. 
Enemy No. 1 to immediate payment: Presi- 


dent Roosevelt, whose veto, narrowly upheld in 
the Senate, killed a bonus bill last May. 

Chief lobbyist for item No. 1, Ray Murphy, Na- 
tional Commander of the American Legion, talks 
with enemy No. 1, and requests: 

No veto of the bonus, which Congress is held 
sure to pass. 

Pensions for widows and children of World 
War veterans, an obligation which Congress 
originally held to have been discharged by the 
voting of adjusted service certificates (the 
bonus). 

Drafting of men and capital in event of fu- 
ture wars. 

Severance of diplomatic relations with Russia. 

Denortation of aliens who advocate alteration 
of Amevica’s form of government or who are 
destitiute. tee 


Labor’s New Campaign 
Por Federal Railroads 


A renewed drive opens for Government own- 
er-hip of the railroads. 

Sponsors are members of the Railway Labor 
E:>cutives’ Association, who send to all members 
of Congress a plea with this burden: 

Railroads are being used as chips in a finan- 
cial poker game, their reserves and funds being 
Syphaned off to Wall Street. The only way out 
of the morass is over the road that leads to Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

They cite the words of RFC Chairman Jesse 














Power Program at Bar of Supreme Court—Budget Previews—Conflict of Neutrality | 


. Plans—How to Reduce Accidents—Costs 








should be removed from their shoulders.’ 

Mr. Jones’ remedy is less drastic. He provides 
an example in offering to underwrite a 100-mil- 
lion-dollar loan to a prosperous road—the North- 


ern Pacific—at 4 per cent with no charge for ‘ 


the underwriting. The road had been offered 
by private bankers a loan at 5 per cent with 
charges in excess of 1 per cent for their services. 

Permission to accept either offer must come 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. Two 
of its members were reappointed last week, sub- 
ject to Congressional confirmation, namely: 
Clyde B. Aitchison and Claude R. Porter. 





Who Pays the Cost of Aid 


To the Nation’s Farmers? 

Who pays the cost of bringing increased pur- 
chasing power to the farmer through the farm 
program? 

Answer of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration: No one, since farm prosperity gener- 
ates more income in industrial centers than the 
program costs. 

It presents these calculations in proof: 

Two-fifths of industrial improvement 
rectly traceable to farm spending. 

Shipment of industrial products from 16 manu- 
facturing States into agricultural States rose be- 
tween 1933 and 1935 by from 32 to 68 per cent. 


is di- 





No Brakes Yet For Expansion 
Of Industrial Credit 


The time is not ripe for applying the brake to 
business activity through action by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

So decides the Board, despite the voice of some 
bankers wao see nearly 3,000 million dollars of 
“excess reserves” lying idle but capable of sup- 
porting a huge inflation of bank money. 

The Board states: “The country is still short 
of recovery. There is no evidence of over-ex- 
pansion of business activity or use of business 
credit.” Hence no use at present of the power 
to raise bank reserve requirements or apply other 
checks on use of credit. 

Explains S. Parker Gilbert, formerly agent gen- 
eral for the collection of reparations from Ger- 
many: “The excess reserves come largely from 
gold sent here as an incident to flight of capital 
from Europe. If and when this is withdrawn, 
the present large reserves will cushion American 
business against the shock.” 


Embargoes to Keep Peace: 
Mandatory or Discretionary? 


Battle lines are forming over plans to keep 
America out of war. Decision is due by Febru- 
ary 29, when the Neutrality Act expires. 

Heart of the controversy is whether fhe Presi- 
dent shoulld be given mandatory power for with- 
holding war materials and credit from all bellig- 
erents or whether he should receive discretion- 





Jones: “The Old Man of the Sea—their bankers— + 
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ine —Wide World. 
PPP VERSUS AAA 
| An appeal to householders throughout the nation 
| to revolt against the Administration’s potato con- 
| trol program by planting a potato protest patch 
| (PPP) is being made by Mrs. Walter M. New- 
| 


kirk (right), of Philadelphia, who is showing a 
neighbor how to do her bit in protesting. 








ary power so as to be able to distinguish between 
aggressor and defender. 

Favoring mandatory power, Senate Committee 
Chairman Nye gives notice of intention to intro- 
duce bills that will strengthen the present law 
and give to the President still less scope for dis- 
cretionary action than at present. 

Asked also will be laws to have the Govern- 
ment manufacture all war munitions and, if war 
comes to America, to tax away at least 98 per 
cent of that part of incomes which exceeds 
$10,000. 

Favoring discretionary power are House Com- 
mittee Chairman McReynolds, the State Depart- 
ment and President Roosevelt. Their gggument: 
Only by distinguishing between aggression and 
defense can an influence be exerted against war- 
fare abroad, which may later involve America, 
law or no law. 


Federal Budget Prospects: 
A Cut in Public Works 


Next year’s Federal budget begins to emerge 
from the fogs of conjecture. 

Revealed are these two features: 

Ordinary expenditures will be slightly above 


this year’s 3,598 million dollars. 

Outlay for public works is set at 500 million 
dollars, chiefly to finish projects already begun, 
Congress being asked to appropriate money for 
specific purposes rather than a blanket sum. 


Meanwhile the deficit for the present year 





runs 150 million dollars above last year’s at the 
same date. This, however, is more than ac- 
counted for by failure to receive 200 million dol- 
lars in processing taxes, now held up by court 
injunctions, which will be available if the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act is upheld by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Present national debt—30,556 million dollars 
gross; or 23,500 million dollars if recoverable 
assets and cash on hand are deducted. 





A New High Mark 


In Inventive Activity 


Invention marches steadily ahead. 

So reports the Department of Commerce, tell- 
ing in its annual report of a larger number of 
applications for patents last year than for any 
other year since the formation of the Patent 
Office in 1836. 

Other activities of the Department narrated: 

1—Completion of a census of agriculture, 
showing an increase in the number of farms 
since 1930 of 11 per cent and a drop in their 
value of 10 per cent. 

2.—Progress toward the perfecting of a low- 
cost safe airplane for individual use. 

3.—The beginning of two important projects 
—one the card-indexing of all persons covered 
by the 1900 census as a basis for old-age pension 
payments, the other a study of all long-term 
debts, Governmental, business and individual. 





Processors Press Fight 
On AAA Tax Program 


A new tax formula, devised last Summer by 
Congress, goes under the analytic scrutiny of the 
Supreme Court. 

Devised as a means of protecting revenue used 
to support the farm control program, it would 
prevent return of proeessing taxes paid but 
passed on to others even if the tax is declared 
unconstitutional by the high court. 

Eight rice mills ask the court for an injunc- 
tion against collection of the tax on the ground 
that the new law takes away their remedy at law 
if the tax is invalid. Their reason: It would be 
impossible to segregate the part of the tax they 
absorb and the part they pass on to others. 

Replies the Government: Extent to which the 
tax is passed on may be determined from the 
revenues of the companies. To permit them to 
recover the entire tax paid would be in contra- 
vention of the well known rule against unjust 
enrichment, 





A Showdown On Validity 
Of Guffey Coal Act 


Is the Guffey Coal Act law or is it not law? 

The Department of Justice asks for a show- 
down on this question. 

First it agrees to permit the Carter Coal Com- 
pany case decided by the District of Columbia 
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Washington: 



























That— 

















That— 

Those close to the White House 
privately say that the reversal in 
silver buying policy, with the 
Treasury refusing to continue to 
pay fancy prices for that metal, is 
based on an appraisal that infla- 
tion sentiment in Congress is 
weakening. 


That— 

The real reason why officials have 
decided to keep confidential their 
own tabulation of “most favored 
nation” benefits to third countries 
as a result of our reciprocal trade 
agreement with Canada, is fear of 
jeopardizing negotiation for other 
agreements. 


That— 

Although it is not publicly known, 
the Electric Farm and Home Au- 
thority was reorganized on the 
advice of John Lord O'Brian, who 
was chosen to defend the TVA in 
the Supreme Court. He reasoned 
that, when attached to the TVA 
and empowered to manufacture 
electric appliances, the EFHA 
would be interpreted by the Court 
as evidence of Congressional in- 


tention to exceed its powers un- 
der the Constitution. In its new 
form, it no longer has the right 
to manufacture. 


That— 

High Administration officials pri- 
vately predict the President's 
coming message to Congress will 
start the ship subsidy fight all over 
again in both’ houses by 
proposing, as_ his 
Commerce recommends, the abo- 


again 
Secretary of 


lition of indirect subsidies to the 
merchant mariné and _= substi- 
tution of direct based 
on building and operating differ- 


entials. 


subsidies 


That— 

There is 
tering going on among prominent 
because 


much undercover mut- 


Government economists 
two censuses, which they believe 
are needed, failed of approval in 
the work project shufie. One was 
the proposed unemployment cen- 
sus, the other a census to gather 
adequate data on the problems of 
unemployed youth, 


That— 

It is just beginning to be known 
that while only 3,500 are carried on 
Federal Government pay rolls to 
administer the nation’s vast relief 
program, approximately 160,v00 
are engaged in that task. 


x * x 


That— 

A secret investigation now being 
completed by the Children’s Bu- 
reau into the spread of child labor 
after the collapse of the codes will 
show a striking increase in this 
type of labor. The report will be 
submitted to Congress. 


* * * 


That— 

It is not generally known cer- 
tain manufacturing groups will 
offer heavy opposition fire to four 
pending bills in Congress affecting 
industry—the Walsh bill to NRA- 
ize Federal contracts, the Connery 
30-hour work week bill, the 
O'Mahoney bill to license all cor- 
porations engaged in interstate 
commerce, and the Ellenbogen 
bill to “Guffey-ize” the textile in- 
dustry like the Guffey soft coal 
regulatory law. 


The story is going the rounds that 
the Administration is considering 
the practicability of merging the 
Children’s Bureau with the newly- 
created Social Security Board, 
whose functions include coopera- 
tion with all the States in aid of 
dependent children. 

es 
That— 
Behind the scenes the State De- 
partment is not worried about 
American shippers violating the 
Neutrality Act by indirectly selling 
arms through third countries to 
Italy and Ethiopia because of the 
arms embargo by the League of 


Nations. As to possible leaks— 
reluctant Austria, Hungary, and 
Switzerland, and non-members 


Germany and Japan—no licenses 
for shipments to these points have 
been requested of the Muntions 
Control Board. 

~ - 
That— 
The new cost of living study being 
made by the Department of Labor 
will probably show that the cost 
of living index now being used is 
considerably in error. 
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Supreme Court to go on appeal directly to the 
United States Supreme Court without a hearing 
in an intermediate tribunal. 

Second, it demands that the 50 or more injunc- 
tions being sought against enforcement of the 
Act by the Coal Commission should be dismissed. 

What the Government attorneys object to is 
failure of the lower courts to enforce the will of 
Congress until the Supreme Court speaks. 

Nevertheless lower courts do grant numerous 
injunctions against imposition of the 13% per 
cent tax on those who do not comply with the 
code which the law sets up. The remaining 1' 
per cent tax, imposed on all companies, is gen- 
erally upheld. 

Meanwhile the Coal Commission warns that 
all companies, whether registered or not, will be 
expected to obey the code; hints of asking court 
orders in case of refusal. 

This law applies to soft coal only. “If it is up- 
held by the Supreme Court,” declares its author, 
Senator Joseph J. Guffey, (Dem.), of Pennsy!- 
vania, “a simliar one will be drafted for the hard 
coal industry.” 


a“ 





Mr. Hoover's Program 
For Speeding Recovery 


Partly to vindicate his record, partly in an at- 
tack on Administrative policy, former President 
Hoover raises his voice to assert: 

The bank panic of 1933 was caused by fear of 
the incoming Administration—the most political 
and unnecessary panic in history. 

Jobs will quickly return if relief is turned 
back to States and localities, if the budget is bal- 
anced and if the dollar is stabilized. 

The nation’s welfare demands an end to ex- 
perimentation and the “dance of the rain 
makers.” 

Those on relief have suffered enough from 
having play-boys take America apart to see how 
the wheels go round. 





Can America Check 
The Toll of Accidents? 


Deeply concerned, but refusing responsibility 
for its solution, the Government calls confer- 
ences to attack “one of our greatest national 
problems.” 

The problem is the increasing number of ac- 








—Underwood & Underwood. | 


BACK FROM THE ORIENT 
Vice President Garner, after a trip to Japan and 
the Philippines, calls at the White House to dis- 
cuss with the President the Administration's pro- 
gram for Congress which convenes Jan. 3. 





cidents, victims numbering annually 100,000 dead 
and 9,000,000 injured. About one-third are cas- 
ualties from motor car accidents. 

Gathering at Washington, spokesmen for 
States, municipalities, transportation industries, 
insurance companies and the Red Cross hear 
Secretary of Commerce Roper advocate uniform 
safety laws in the various States and call on 
the automobile industry for active aid. 

Asks he of the motor car makers: 

Why are cars sold capable of speeds up to 80 
and 100 miles an hour? 

Why still the use of headlights that glare? 

Why the economy on less efficient bumpers 
in low-priced cars? 

Why no check of sale of cars to incompetent 
drivers? 





Reducing the CCC Forces 


To a Permanent Basis 


Despite opposition, the “forest army” of 460,- 
000 members of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
is going to dwindle by next July 1 to 300,000, 
there to remain permanently if Congress agrees. 

Opposition comes from some States and cities 
profiting by business brought and improvements 
made, and from two Government Departments 
—Agriculture and Interior—which have made 
extensive use of CCG services. 

After a conference with officials involved, the 
President lets it be known that camps will be 
cut from 2,245 to 1,456, the reduction being made 
in three stages, one on Dec. 31 and the others at 
the end of March and June of next year. 

Enrollees will not be dismissed, but new en- 
rollments will be discontinued until the 300,000 
level is reached. Period of enrollment is six 
months. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
officials on neutrality so far have 
failed to make Department yield. 
Latter holds President should 
have discretionary power to ap- 
ply embargo to one belligerent 
and withhold it from another. 
Talk now is to make embargo 
mandatory against both belliger- 
ents but give President discre- 
tion to decide when embargo 
shall becomeeffective. Also may 
permit him to add raw materials 
to embargo list if and when he 
sees fit, although cotton and oil 
interests will fight to have these 
commodities exempted. 

q Utilities: Questions asked by 
justices during argument on 
TVA Act last week indicate a 
divided decision with odds on 
the law being upheld. If it is 
upheld an enlarged “TVA ACT” 
will be asked by the Administra- 
tion to link up large Federal and 
municipal projects on West Coast 
extending all the way from Seat- 


t 


F ALL PERSONS past 60 years of 

age in this country each spent 
$200 monthly, would the unemploy- 
ment problem be solved and pros- 
perity be restored? 

What is the case for and against 
the Townsend Plan which, using 
that procedure as its basic princi- 
ple, has enrolled thousands of ad- 
vocates? 


= = 





Distribute $200 Monthly Pension to Aged Persons 


pensions would be provided, accord- 
ing to other provisions of the bill, 
by a 2 per cent tax on all business 
transactions, a 2 per cent tax on 


Opinions on the plan are being | inheritances and gifts and an in- 


expressed more completely as 
grows in political importance. 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend, origi- 
nator of the plan, points out that 
it has three major objectives: 
“Primarily, to effect and maintain 
complete recovery in the United 
States and to sustain this prosperity 
by a constant and sufficient supply 
of purchasing power, evenly distrib- 
uted in accordance with the popula- 
tion throughout the entire nation 
by means of employing citizens past 
60 to make the distribution. 
“Secondarily, to create a condition 
of employment assurance by replac- 
ing those over the age of sixty now 
employed with younger workers, and 
by creating other employment 
through the expenditure of the pen- 
sion money in the marts of trade. 
“And lastly, but by no means the 
least desirable feature of the Town- 





tle to Los Angeles. 
Utility 
amendmenttof Holding Com- 


( 


send Plan is the creation of an ade- 
quate retirement fund for each in- 
dividual who can and does qualify 


interests will seek 


pany Act soon after Congress 
meets with Jittle chance of suc- 
cess. Supreme Court test of 
present law unlikely before end 
of coming session. Disposition is 
to await final court decision be- 
fore amending present law. 


| Labor: Fight between craft 
and industrial unions rapidly 

on way to becoming issue in 
which Government will be called 
on to take a hand. Labor Board 
must soon decide in many cases 
whether plants or departments 


upon reaching age 40. 

“It is a very significant fact that 
over a period of years, each individ- 
ual creates his own retirement fund. 
In effect, the Townsend Plan is a 
collective involuntary purchase of 
retirement annuities using the Fed- 
eral Government as the agency of 
collection and distribution.” 


VIEWS OF OPPONENTS 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, in denouncing the plan, 
said last week: 


“I. am sure Townsend Plan 


the 


should be unit for choice of bar- would prove a tragic disillusion- 
gaining agencies. A decision for ment. It would create more prob- 
plants would mean industrial lems than it would solve and it 
(Lewis) union advantage. A de- would unwittinely destroy every 


cision for department would be 
victory for (Green) craft unions. 
Industrial union forces enjoy 
Administration favor but latter 
hesitates to take clear stand for 
pne labor faction against other. 
G PWA as a pump priming 
. agency is gradually to, be 
liquidated. WPA with its work 


relief to be continued through» | 


next year but also with gradual 
liquidation and return of problem 
to States, backed by Federal aid. 
What is left of NRA to be ab- 
sorbed by other agencies and 
completely disintegrated by 
April 1, business to be left free 
to regulate itself subject only to 


chance for orderly economic recov- 
ery. 

“It would not create purchasing 
power. It would at most merely re- 
distribute purchasing power at the 
expense of the vast body of Amer- 
ican wage earners. It would penal- 
ize the purchasing power of 92 per 
cent for the direct benefit of 8 per 
cent of our people. In my view it 
is an economic impossibility to find 
any offsetting advantages or com- 
pensations. You cannot take money 
from all of the people and give it to 
some of our people and thus produce 
prosperity. 

“I belleve the 
would precipitate 


Townsend plan 
an uncontrolled 


restrictions of Wagner Labor price inflation which would turn all 
Act and Guffey Coal Act. of its promises to ashes. I believe 
Liquidation of FERA in_ it would require the most gigantic 


Washington is to be speeded 
during next few weeks. Hop- 
kins will take all possible steps 
to decentralize his program. A\l- 
though Federal Government defi- 
nitely out of direct relief, door is 
left off to reenter if conditions 
get out of hand in local areas. 
¢ Almost three-quarters of all 

WPA projects are being 
spent for four main types of use- 
ful public improvements—roads 
and streets, public buildings, 
water supply and sewer systems 
and parks and playgrounds. 


RFC not yet ready to liqui- 

date. Will continue its lend- 
ing activities in a big way, par- 
ticularly to railroads. Adminis- 
tration still thinks interest rates 
are too high with so much money 
lying idle. 


and intolerable policing bureau- 
cracy in the history of government. 
Even then it would not produce $200 
a month for its favorites because it 
is mathematically impossible except 
on the 1929 boom basis, and that is 
doubtful.” 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

These statements are considered 
to be representative of the attitude 
of the proponents of the plan and 
of its critics. 

Just how would 
Plan operate? 

The set-up for the operation of 
the plan is shown in the revised 
McGroarty bill, introduced at the 
last session of Congress. It pro- 
vides that all American citizens 60 
years of age and over who agree to 
give up gainful employment and 
who are not habitual criminals shall 


the Townsend 


‘ : ‘ receive a pension “not to exceed 

¢ Despite denials, this govern- $200 a month,” if they agree to 
ment is angling for new spend the entire amount of the pen- 
world money conference. Pre- sion during the month in which it 


paring to do business on basis of 
trading gold or silver for agree- 
ment on reformed world money 
system. 


is received. 

Funds adequate for a pension of 
approximately $200 a month to all 
persons over 60 who apply for the 
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it | crease of one-tenth in the present 


income tax rates. 
There are approximately 11,000,- 





—Wide World. 
VICTOR AT THE POLLS 
Verner W. Main, Republican, who 
was elected to Congress from the 
third district of Michigan, running 
on a platform advocating the Town- 
send Plan. 





| 





000 persons in this country more 
than 60 years of age, according to 
estimates based on Census Bureau 
data. But advocates of the plan 
contend that only about two-thirds 
of this number will apply for the 
pensions or will be eligible for them. 


EXPLANATION OF PLAN 
An official statement of the Town- 
send Old Age Revolving Pensions 
organization describing the expected 
operation of the plan follows: 
“Permanent recovery is the prime 





+ over of 34 times, produces six hun- 
dred and twelve billion dollars of | 


new business created by the pension 
soll. © °° 

“E. A. Goldenwelser of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has pointed out 
that: ‘The total volume of trans- 
actions in this country in 1929 was 
about $1,200,000,000,000 and it de- 
creased by 1931 to about $600,000,- 
000,000.’ 

“If total transactions amount to 
$1,200,000,000,000 a 2 per cent tax 
on all transactions would produce 
$24,000,000,000 in revenue. * * * 
“When the pension fund for the 


+ amount to eight times as 


first month is provided by the Gov- 


ernment, the transaction tax will 
replenish the pension fund which 
will revolve monthly in trade chan- 
nels. 

“The Townsend plan is in effect 
the involuntary collective purchase 
of retirement annuities. 


BASIS OF COMPUTATION 

“Insurance companies have been 
operating in our country success- 
fully for over a hundred years and 
have been advocating the purchase 
of annuities by our citizens. 
charge is based and computed upon 
the expectancy of life, while the 
Townsend plan of computation is 
based upon the turnover of the 
dollar and is equally sound. 

“As compared to 1929, national 
income in a five-year period suf- 
fered a total loss of $167,000,000,000. 
Had the Townsend plan been in ef- 
fect in 1930 to 1934, inclusive, during 
this five-year period the cost in 
tax would have been $90,000,000,000 
and our national income would 
never have fallen below 1929 in- 
come. 

“The Townsend plan does not tax 


Their 


| the present national income, but 
* 





each year as has ever been col- 
lected by the United States Gov- 
ernment in income taxes. 

“If business believed that the 
Townsend Plan had a chance of 
success, national confidence would 
be completely shattered in this 


country in less than an hour.” 
Expenditures under 


the Town- 





much 


to what extent this would be true; 
but it is certain that whatever ef- 
fect the plan might have on increas- 
ing the velocity of circulation, it 
would be negligible compared to the 
reduction in purchasing power that 
would result from the enormous in- 
crease in the cost of living 

“If it were decided to change the 






World. 
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ACTIVITY AT TOWNSEND HEADQUARTERS 
Dr. Francis. Townsend (standing), author of the old age re- 
volving pension plan, makes preparations in the Townsend Na- 
tional Legion Department in Washington for the calling of a 
national convention at which candidates for a full political ticket 
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Hon.. 
House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Congressman: 


stand on the Townsend Plan: 





Are you in favor of the Plan? on 
Did you vote for H. R. 7154? (The McGroarty Bill) 


Congress Polled on Townsend Plan 


LL members of Congress have been sent the following 
“& letter by Townsend headquarters in Washington, which 
announces it will publish in that organization’s magazine 
their stand on the Townsend plan: 





OLD AGE REVOLVING PENSIONS, Ltd. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
SOUTHERN BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In order that we may correctly inform the Townsend Clubs 
and the Townsend National Legion members, will you please be 
good enough to give us the following information relative to your 


Yes No———— 


Yes No————_ 


Can we rely upon your help to pass a bill embodying the 


Townsend Plan at the Coming session? Yes 


No————_ 


Please check the “Yes” or “No” according to your desire 


to be quoted. 


In the issue of the National Townsend Weekly of Dec. 30 we 
will publish either your answer to this questionnaire, or that you 


failed to answer. 


Please be assured that we desire only to cor- 


rectly inform our followers of your attitude. 
Very truly yours, 
OLD AGE REVOLVING PENSIONS, LTD., 
By R. E. CLEMENTS, 


Dec. 3, 1936 


Co-Founder and National Secretary. 
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purpose of the pian, and facts and 
conclusions are hereinafter pre- 
sented in support of the plan under 
the following related subdivisions: 
(1) Unemployment; (2) new pur- 
chasing power and revenue; (3) an- 
nuities; (4) stabilization of national 
income; (5) possible savings. 

“We conclude that: Assuming that 
only 3,000,000 aged now employed 
retire on pension, there will be cre- 
ated 3,000,000 jobs by filling these 
vacancies. 

“By eliminating aliens, disqualify- 


' ing criminals, and taking account of 


those who are financially independ- 
ent or do not wish to retire, we es- 
timate the number who can and 
will qualify for the pension to be 7,- 
500,000. 

“The distribution of $200 per 
month to the citizens who can quali- 
ify and who are, in proportion to 
the population, equally distributed 
throughout the entire country, will 
create such a demand for goods and 
commodities as to result in the ne- 
cessity of employing 17,500,000 who 
are now unemployed; thereby em- 
ployment will be given to 10,500,000 
younger workers. 

“When 7,500,000 citizens take an 
oath to and do spend $200 monthly, 
an aggregate sum of $1,500,000,000 of 
purchasing power 
month. 


TURNOVER OF THE DOLLAR 

“The average annual turnover 
per dollar for the past five years 
was 34 times. 


“Thus the eighteen billion dollars | 


forced into trade channels, multi- 
plied by the average annual turn- 





is added each | 


the tax is based upon business 
transacted. 

“The savings to government, na- 
tional, State, county, and municipal, 
under this plan will be manifold 
and too inclusive to be more than 
indicated here: (1) Decrease of pub- 
lic debt; (2) release of funds now 
expended in dole and wages; (3) re- 
lease of funds now allocated to sup- 
port commodity prices; (4) elimina- 
tion of necessity of appropriations 
to many pensions, institutions and 
so forth; (5) discouragement of 
crime and illegal practices which an 
honest livelihood would tend to 
lessen.” 


IS PLAN WORKABLE? 

Opponents of the Townsend Plan 
attack its provisions for realloca- 
tion of a larger proportion of the 
national income to the aged as im- 
possible of fulfilment without bank- 
rupting the country. 

Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, has pointed out that under 
the Townsend Plan, 9 per cent of 
the population in 1933, would have 
received one-half of the total in- 
come of the country. 

Fred G. Clark, national com- 
mander of The Crusaders, describes 
the cost of financing the plan as 
follows: 

“The entire tax paid by all the 
people of the United States each 
year totals about fifteen billion dol- 
lars. Therefore it would take nearly 
three times as much in taxes as we 
now pay to give $200 every month 
to each person in our country past 
60 years of age. 

“The money required each year to 
pay the Townsend pension would 








may be named. 


Opposed Views as to the Workability of Program to Raise Funds and 


| 


“There is no way of determining 


send Plan, says the National In- | financing of the plan by devising a 
method of taxation that would fall | 
exclusively upon the so-called rich, j 
it would not be possible to collect | 


Conference Board, would 
not represent new money placed 
into circulation or additional pur- 
chasing power, because the sums 
paid out in any month would have 
been collected by taxes during the 
preceding month. 

“The etfect of this expenditure on 
the velocity of circulation of money,” 


enough money from this source to 
meet the cost. 

“If a scheme of taxation were de- 
vised that would take away the in- 
come of all individuals and insti- 
tutions receiving interest and divi- 


declares the Conference’ Board, dends and of all persons who are in 
“would depend on the extent to business for themselves, the total 
which the sums spent by people 60 sum thus collected would not be 


years of age and over would have 
been saved if they had not been 
taken away from persons under 60 
years of age. 


adequate to pay old age pensions 
under the Townsend Plan for a pe- 
riod of nine months.” 


Dr. Townsend repiies to these 


————- 





‘THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST THE TOWNSEND PLAN 


+> 





criticisms with the contention that 
the economic machinery of the 
country readily can be geared to 
produce the extra goods which his 
plan would require. 

His contentions regarding the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country are 
substantiated in part by the 
studies of the Brookings Institution, 
which show that in 1929, a peak 
business year, the national produc- 
tive machinery operated at only 80 
per cent of its capacity. 


SUPPORT FOR THE THEORY 

“In 1929 we produced $81,000,000,- 
000 of goods and services,” points 
out Dr. Townsend. “In that same 
year we could have produced $181,< 
000,000,000 worth of goods and serve 
ices if we had really tried, according 
to no less an authority than David 
Cushman Coyle. 

“Mordecai Ezekiel, economic ad- 
viser to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
has stated that our country could 
easily support every man, woman, 
and child on a $2,500-a-year stand- 
ard of living.” 

Asked, when he appeared before 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, if his plan ,.would not ma- 
terially decrease the purchasing 
power of the dollar because of the 
tremendous addition to the volume 
of money in circulation, Dr. Town- 
send replied: 

“The distribution of that wealth 
will become easier and simpler as 
production increases. It need not 
entail the use of any great increase 
of the cost of commodities at all, 
for the simple reason that there are 
tendencies all the time at work to 
prevent inflation. 

“One of the chief, is competition, 
and the other would be the mass 
production entailed by this new vol- 
ume of credit and money. The tend- 
ency of mass production is lower 
prices.” 

The method of financing the 
Townsend Plan by a 2 per cent tax 
on all business transactions also has 
been severely attacked by critics of 
the proposal. 

In the case of some commodities 
which pass through six or seven 
transactions before reaching the 
consumer the tax would proportion- 
ately be much higher than for other 


[Continued on Page 5.] 














On the Air, as on the 
Printed Page—it takes 


in Salesmanship ! 


Today’s advertising that sells—like 
today’s newspaper—demands Drama, 
News, Conviction. In a word, Showman- 
ship! It must arrest the Se/f-Interest of 
' the passing reader. It must be, as never 
before, Sales-Showmanship. And _ this 
goes for radio. Today’s program must do 
more than entertain . . . it must sell. 
NBC Showmanship continues to at- 
tract and hold the largest radio audience 
in the world. Over NBC Networks go 
the nation’s most popular programs— 
notable examples of king-pin radio show- 
manship. Both sponsored and sustaining 
programs hold their vast daily audience 
by keying their appeal to the tremendous 
These 
| programs represent the talent of expert 
showmen, employed by NBC, by pro- 
gressive advertisers and advertising 
agencies. NBC’s technical facilities pro- 
vide a background for high showmanship 
on which advertisers have counted from 
the start—and still do. This background 
is written into so many successful radio 
programs that it continues to attract the 
best. It is a guarantee in itself which 
gives new advertisers a great head start! 


mail response of listeners. 


Lee Fue in the RCA Magic Key Program 
every Sunday 2 to 3 P. M., E. S. T., 
on WJZ and associated NBC stations, 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co., INC. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « WASHINGTON « SAN FRANCISCO 
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* bers of the Administration, faced the task of 
reducing the number of these camps from 2,400 








“ "Twas the night before Christmas + 








And all through the stress 
Not a creature was stirring, 
Not even the press.” 
—White House Rhymes by F. D. R. 
HE above quatrain, recited at the President's 
semi-weekly press conference, was met with 
an encouraging burst of laughter out of which 
arose a query: 

“Is the word ‘press,’ 
with one ‘s’ or two?” 

Whichever way it was intended, it admittedly 
reflected considerable elasticity under poetic li- 
cense, for there was plenty stirring in the week 
before the holiday 

The candles on the two little evergreens which 
flank the entrance to the White House and the 
two others which rest on the outer wall of the 
portico were carefully installed by the elec- 
tricians, a custom begun in the Coolidge regime 
and gratefully continued because of the par- 
ticularly cheerful touch it lends to the great 
white facade when homes all over America dress 
festively for the occasion. 

Nor was this the only evidence of the homely 
hearth and fireside phase of official life. Mrs. 
Roosevelt showed her brand new kitchens to the 
ladies of the press. Amid the shining new ma- 
chines dedicated to the culinary arts, the re- 
frigerator bursting with pheasants, turkeys and 
hams, the servants’ dining and sitting rooms, 
she pointed out the quaint old open hearth and 
spit that served the first First Lady hostess of 
the White House, Abigail Adams. 

Another reminder of earlier days was the re- 
discovered trough used by Andrew Jackson's cow, 
once peacefully stabled where the twentieth 
century household appurtenances are now in- 
stalled. The trough, be it said, has now a place 
of honor in the garden, duly labeled. 


PERENNIAL RELIEF PROBLEM 

Sunday a week ago was quiet. The President’s 
only interruption in a day of rest was a sortie 
with Mrs. Roosevelt and members of the official 
family for church service through a downpour 
of rain. 

Monday had a full agenda, beginning with an 
ordeal which all Presidents must endure, an ar- 
tist to paint another portrait. 

The usual budget gathering was augmented 
by the presence of three concerned with func- 
tions pertaining to relief: Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, of Rural Resettlement; Harold Ickes, of 
PWA, and Harry Hopkins, of WPA. There was 
no comment on this or subsequent relief discus- 
sion, and considerable annoyance was revealed 
over the many suppositions of Presidential ac- 
tion, anticipated but not relished by the Presi- 
dent, who insists that his mind cannot be read 
until he has made it up; and that, he says, won’t 


Mr. President, spelled 


cana 


Asks Quicker Court Review 


By ROBERT H. JACKSON 
Assistant General Counsel, Treasury Department 

S THE Constitution in danger and if so from 

whom? 

This Administration assumed the responsibil- 
ity of government during the complete collapse 
of 1933, and, with much support from both 
parties, adopted a program. It may be divided 
roughly into two parts—one a program of spend- 
ing Federal money in an effort to provide relief 
and advance recovery; the second, a program of 
reform to eliminate abuses. * * * 


American business men have denounced the 
spending in bitter terms. They say it threat- 
ens solvency, it is 
wasteful, political, so- 
cialistic, communistic, 
illegal, not for a Fed- 
eral purpose, and out- 
side the proper power 


super-lawyers urge us 
every-day lawyers to 
go to battle at the 
polls and on the 
platform. They mod- 
estly offer to take 
care of all the law 
business connected 
with the Holy War 
themselves. They want you to rally to the cause 
of their clients because they say the President is 
overthrowing or will overthrow constitutional 
government. 

Of course there has been no instance in which 
the President has refused to accept and abide by 
the decision of the Supreme Court. * * * 

The President did suggest that Congress should 
not reject the Guffey Coal Bill because of doubts 
as to its constitutionality, however reasonable. 
By this suggestion he took the constitutional 
question to the courts—just where Liberty League 
lawyers take such questions. * * * 


The Constitution, as Charles Evans Hughes 
once said, “Is what the judges say it is”, and no 
President has been able to anticipate decisions 
of the Court as to constitutionality and so avoid 
all doubtful measures. * * * 





Robert H. Jackson 


The processing tax for farm aid was obnoxious 
to interests which had long had a tariff tax as 
a business aid. * * * 


Notwithstanding the long established practice 











Sleigh Bells 
| + 


Over the White House—The Diplomatic Reception—Crowded 
Hours as the Holidays Approach 


- - 

















—Underwood & Underwood. 
THE WELL-STOCKED LARDER 
Pheasant, quail and duck as well as all manner of 
delica¢ies and ordinary supplies of food in the re- 
frigerator add a distinct touch of seasonal cheer 
to the recently renovated White House kitchens. 








be until he’s blotted the last draft of his mes- 
sage to Congress. 

Two national figures in and out of the news 
were received in the Oval Office. General Persh- 
ing, still every inch the soldier but no longer the 
virile figure of Commander-in-Chief of the A. E. 
F., back from Europe, verging again on war, re- 
ported his impressions. 

Another caller stirring war memories was 
Commander Ray Murphy, of the American 
Legion, to hand in his bill which will be pre- 
sented to the next Congress. 

Frank Walker, head of the Emergency Council, 
called and did not comment, but two days later 
announced his resignation to accept the vice 
presidency of the Comerford Amusement Agency, 
a return to private enterprise long planned, 


CONCERN FOR THE ELEPHANT 


Then came the Cabinet and the press. . 
Opening with the verse already quoted, thé 
questions came in rapid succession, but most 


that collection of taxes will not be stopped by in- 
junction, a multiplicity of actions has been 
brought and the collection of processing taxes 
against all of the bigger concerns of the coun- 
try well nigh stopped although no decision has 
yet been rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Last month the collection of 
processing taxes dropped as against a year ago 
about 40 million dollars, largely due to these in- 
junctions. 

Not since the “Whisky Rebellion” has there 
been such a widespread concert of action to re- 
sist a tax law of the United States in advance 
of a Supreme Court decision as to its legality. 

Big business dislikes the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. * * * 

Congress agreed that the pirate and the raider 
must go and provided that on Dec. 1 each public 
utility holding company should register with the 
Federal Government as the first step of regula- 
tion to that end. * * * But on Dec. 1 the big 
utility groups, guided by the advice of Liberty 
League lawyers, almost unanimously refused to 
obey the law even in the simple act of registra- 
tion. * ¢ @ , 


dent of the United States, representing the wel- 
fare of 120 million people, cannot ascertain what 
the opinions of this court may be.’ * * * 

Yet legislation and administration cannot 
await the delays of the courts. This is particu- 
larly true in time of emergency. * * * 

Can we adhere to a legal philosophy that de- 
nies the benefit of our juditial department’s wis- 
dom and neutral views to our policy-making de- 
partments, except as they may, after a lapse of 
years, be revealed piecemeal through opinion on 
private litigation? * * * 

The mass attack on statutes, as shown by the 
processing tax cases and by the utility cases, 
changes the essential nature of the process of 
judicial review. Under all former practice, the 
laws of Congress took effect unless and until set 
aside by the Court. Under the new Liberty 
League practicé, the law of Congress is treated as 
a complete nullity until the Supreme Court says 
it can take effect. The difference, subtly intro- 
duced in the past year, is fundamental. * * * 

Could we not, as to acts of Congress, limit their 
review to a prompt, direct action by the Supreme 
Court, in exercise of its original jurisdiction and 
governed by its rule-making power? * * * 

Preliminary injunctions or summary halting 
of the processes of enforcement should be wholly 
in the discretion of the Supreme Court and not 
subject to local and irresponsible action. * * * 


{From an address before the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Lawyers’ Club, Dec. 14.] 
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were turned aside. No comment on former Pres- 
ident Hoover's recent speech nor his new liter- 
ary style, so widely commended for its epigrams 
and its terse and pointed sentences, contrasting 
as they do with his earlier public statements. 

Nor was there comment on the London naval 
conference or the Ethiopian situation, already 
rushing to the climax that was to shake Europe, 

One piece of news was revealed—the new pub- 
lic works program, appropriation for which would 
be asked of the coming Congress, chiefly to con- 
tinue undertakings already started. 

When the questions had run their course one 
correspondent inquired for comment on the Pres- 
ident’s approval of an exenditure just made 
public, for a new elephant house at the Wash- 
ington zoo. The opportunity was too good to 
pass up—in fact, it was at first accepted as made 
to order, though subsequent investigation re- 
vealed that it was spontaneous. 

The President, with a smile, answered in some 
detail. 

His reason for approving the allotment was, 
he said, that he had learned from various scien- 
tific societies that the elephant was in grave 
danger of becoming extinct. That liberal ex- 
penditures had saved the buffalo from a similar 
fate. 

It was his hope, the President continued, to 
preserve the elephant. Then he added that a 
large part of the money would be used in dig- 
ging a pit for the elephant. 

This explanation, representatives of Demo- 
cratic newspapers, needless to say, approved with 
laughter, hearty and official. From some of 
the Republicans came snickers, less hearty and 
quite off the record. 


DINNER TO THE DIPLOMATS 


The business day over, it was white tie and 
tails again, as everybody since Fred Astaire 
started it, seemed impelled to say when describ- 
ing a social function. It was the night of the 
most gaily caparisoned of receptions, the one to 
the diplomatic corps—et al. Be-medalled and be- 
sashed representatives of 54 nations were there 
—ten of them breaking bread for the first time 
at the White House board, which shone with its 
golden Monroe service. 

It was a gay affair, but, with the fading twi- 
light of the kings, the more brilliant diplomatic 
regalia is fast disappearing and it was the gold 








The Triple Task of TVA 
By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


Director and General Counsel, Tennessee 
Valley Authority 


HE TVA is something new in American gov- 
ernment, but the problems it was directed to 
work out are by no means new. Nor are those 
problems peculiar to one section of the coun- 
try; they are critical national problems, con- 
cerned with the basic resources upon which the 
, well-being of the entire coun- 

try depends: 

(1) the control and use of 
our water; (2) the preserva- 
tion of our land — our soil; 
and (3) the more widespread 
use of our chief source of 
energy—electricity. 

The first part of the TVA 
job is to put the water re- 
sources of the region under 
control. TVA was directed to 
make the Tennessee River 
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The present traffic on the Tennessee River is 
negligible. This fact is sometimes pointed to as 
indicating that the navigation project is not 
economically justified. But you don’t count the 
trucks on an impassable highway to determine 
if that road is worth improving. Until the river 
has been made genuinely navigable, of course the 
traffic will not be important. But when TVA 
has completed the nine-foot channel provided 
for by congressional action, there is sound rea- 
son to believe that river commerce will be an 
important factor in the economic development 
of this entire region. * * * 

The second major tas’ TVA was directed to 
undertake was to work vut ways and means of 
conserving the soil resources upon which our 
whole civilization depends. * * * 

It has been estimated that soil erosion costs 
the people of Kentucky 37 million dollars each 
year. Over the country as a whole, 25 million 
acres of formerly good farm land have been de- 
stroyed by washing away of the top soil. This 
is an area the size of Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut combined. * * * 

This problem of soil conservation centers on 
the readjustment of a farming system, based on 
plant food, in which the soil fertility is increased 
year by year instead of being diminished as here- 
tofore. TVA has been directed to attack this 
problem, and has gone into action on several 
fronts. ° % * 

The production of power by these navigation 
and flood control dams furnishes the answer, in 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
A workman wires and dresses one of the small 
boxed trees on the Pennsylvania Avenue side of 
the Executive mansion. 





braid and blue of our own military that really 
contributed most of the color. With the fumes 
of the recent Post Office Department fire hardly 
out of Washington’s nostrils, guests were not sur- 
prised when the ushers courteously requested no 
smoking on the first floor. 


REDUCING ACCIDENT TOLL 


Wednesday started early with a call from the 
Safety Council, shepherded by Secretary Roper, 
who, however, had to take himself off to give the 
body’s message over the air. They gathered as 
a non-partisan, non-governmental group of 
prominent citizens. The President told them he 
didn’t know the answer to this terrific death 
toll from accidents in motor cars, factory, field 
and home. He hoped they would find the an- 
swer and that he would cooperate if they did. 

The next thing to consider was making perma- 
nent the CCC camps. A group of interested of- 
ficials, in the face of protests from people where 
the camps were located, and likewise from mem- 


part, to the question: “How is this vast project 
to be paid for?” By selling the power the Federal 
Government will receive a cash return which will 
not only make the electricity program self-sup- 
porting, but in the course of years will repay the 
investment in the navigation and flood control 
works. 

TVA at present has only one dam in operation, 
that at Muscle Shoals. From this dam the Au- 
thority has realized operating revenues totaling 
$1,850,000. In the last four months alone, power 
of a value of $452,000 was produced and used. 
The TVA has signed contracts for the sale of the 
entire output of Wilson Dam, though most of 
this revenue cannot be received until pending 
litigation is decided. * * * 

A number of electric cooperative associations 
have been formed in the area of the Authority’s 
operations. These organizations and a number 
of municipalities purchase power from TVA at 
wholesale and distribute to ultimate consumers. 

The experience of these distributors of TVA 
power has been a remarkabie demonstration of 
the effect of reduced electric rates on the extent 
to which people will put electricity to work for 
them. The so-called TVA rates for home use 


kilowatt hour. 

I should like to point out what these rate re- 
ductions have accomplished in the use of elec- 
tricity. In Tupelo, Miss., the first municipality 
to contract for TVA power, there was a 199 per 
cent increase in use of electricity in 17 months. 
In Alcorn County, Miss., the increase was 164 per 
cent in 13 months; in Athens, Ala., 200 per cent 
in 13 months; in Pontotoc County, Miss., 215 
per cent in 13 months. * * * 

It is apparent that the one controlling factor in 
the promotion of wide and generous use of elec- 
tricity has been a low and fair rate for electric 
service. 

The question is often asked: “Are not these 
rates too low when due regard is given to costs?” 
The answer is no, based on actual experience over 
a considerable area and under varying condi- 
tens. © ° * 

The profit available after payment of all op- 
erating expenses and fixed charges, including 
taxes, varies from 4 per cent of gross revenue, 
in the case of Pontotoc County, to the case of 
Alcorn County, where 36 cents out of every dollar 
is profit. 

In general, the longer the period of operation 
under these rates, the sounder the financial con- 
dition. The income and expense statements for 
these wholesale customers demonstrate that the 
low rates have produced revenues not only suf- 
ficient to cover cast, but have produced a profit 
which stays in the local community. 

[From a recent address at Louisville, Ky.] 














to 1,400. 

There were other callers on official routine or 
to urge personal or community measures, and 
then an afternoon of paper work, with the bud- 
get in the foreground. 


A VICE PRESIDENT’S SOCKS 

Thursday turned out to be Congressional day 
at the White House. 

There was Vice President Garner, fresh from 
the Orient, and likewise Speaker Byrns. There 
was Senator Guffey, of Pennsylvania, still hope- 
ful that the Democratic convention will meet in 
his home State; there was Senator Bulkley, of 
Ohio, intent on slum clearance projects, and 
Senator McNary, of Oregon, interested, with all 
of the Northwest, in the operation of the Can- 
adian treaty. 

Vice President Garner was, of course, ques- 
tioned as to his Texas cotton socks, purchased, 
he said, to wear in the presence of the Mikado. 
It was learned, however, that he didn’t have to 
display them—they let him keep on his shoes. 
But he hastened to explain that he had worn 
them every day and that one pair had sufficed, 
what with careful application of Mrs. Garner's 
soap, thread and needle. Only two holes had to 
be darned, he explained. 

As to his conference with the President, which 
included lunch, he admitted “enjoying the fish.” 
With him he carried what looked like a bomb, 
but was later said to be an expensive Panama 
hat brought back as a Christmas present for the 
President. 

Speaker Byrns was a little more loquacious, 
He had talked chiefly about the soldiers’ bonus, 
without eliciting any Presidential comment, he 
said, and about conditions at the scene of his 
visits. 

Friday started with a press conference that was 
short and sweet. The chief item of news was the 
calling of a great conference on Wild Life and 
Conservation, partly inspired by the pen and per- 
sonality of J. N. (Ding) Darling, recently resigned 
head of the Biological Survey. There was inti- 
mation, too, of the apportioning of the remains of 
the late Blue Eagle among various departments, 

The calling list was long and varied. It in- 
cluded the French Ambassador with Andre Sieg- 
fried, writer and lecturer; Secretary Wallace, 
William Green whose American Federation of 
Labor has been recently assaulted by polemical 
John Lewis’ vertical unions, and others. 

Meanwhile wreaths appeared in White House 
windows and faintly in the distance came a 
sound of sleigh bells and snorting reindeer that 
even the high walls of officialdom could not quite 
shut out, H. R. BAuKHAGE. 
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Future Food Prices 
By DONALD E. MONTGOMERY 


Consumer’s Counsel of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration 


‘HE present acute interest in food prices arises, 
of course, from the fact that they have been 
going up for almost three years. As a matter of 
fact, the retail food price index published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has been quite stable 
since last April, with the trend Slightly down- 
ward since June, and the latest index about 8% 
per cent above the corresponding date a year ago. 
But during that year 
certain items of food, 
notably meat, have in- 
creased rather sharply, 
and those things stick 
in one’s mind more 
than the general aver- 
age. *- *+ 
Where food prices 
would be if there were 
no AAA programs and 


and egg prices are cer- 
tainly higher than 
they would be under 
AAA programs if there 
had been no drought. 
If we had had the 
drought but no AAA program, prices of such 
products would probably be as high as they 
are now. * * ° 

Effects of the drought are being remedied as 
quickly as possible. Lower meat prices, espe- 
cially pork are to be expected next summer.* * * 

Economists of the Bureau of Home Economics 
have estimated that to have a satisfactory mar- 
gin of safety over minimum nutritional! re- 
quirements, a family would have to be able to 
spend between $120 and $150 per person per 
year for food, on the basis of prices \prevail- 
ing in the last quarter of 1934. Since a family 
of four would probably need a total income above 
$1,500 a year to be able to spena as much as 
$135 per person for food, we may inquire how 
many families were below that level. Looking 
back to 1929 we find that of the 22 million non- 
farm families in the United States 714 million 
families had less than $1,500 a year to live on. 
* * * One-third of all non-farm families had less 
income than they needed to buy the diet they 
need; and that was in the prosperity year of 
1929. 

[From an address at New York City Confer- 
ence on the High Cost of Living, Dec. 14,] 
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+ THE FEDERAL POWER PROGRAM AT STAKE IN COURT + 


TITHIN the secret conclave of the 

Supreme Court is now confined 
the decisive debate which will de- 
termine in large part the future of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
of many prospective programs of 
like nature already being talked of. 

Cases involving the validity of the 
enabling law were heard last week. 
Questioning of counsel for both 
sides by the justices pointed clearly 
to a division of opinion among the 
members of the Court. 

Practical issues involved are 
described in another column on this 
page. This is the story of the strug- 
gle before the Court 

First, to review. Fourteen pre- 
ferred stockholders of the Alabama 
Power Company, representing coal 
interests and also the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, asked lower courts to: 

1.—Prevent the TVA from selling 
its electric power to 18 towns and 
from purchasing facilities from the 
Alabama Power Company to distrib- 
ute the electricity. 

—Prevent the Alabama Power 
Company from selling its facilities 
to the TVA. 

3—Prevent the 
buying TVA power. 
FEDERAL COMPETITION 

Why the request? 

Motive was to prevent competition 
with private utility companies, com- 
pelling them in self-protection to 
lower their rates to a level compara- 
ble with the low ones charged by 
the TVA. Coal interests in addi- 
tion sought to prevent use of water 
power for current and a consequent 
narrowing of the market for coal. 

Grounds advanced were that the 


18 towns from 


Federal Government may not, un- 
der the Constitution, engage in 
commercial operations and_ that 


citizens are entitled to protection of 
their property rights, in this in- 
stance the earning power of utility 
plants. 

What said the lower courts? 

The District Court ruled the Act 
unconstitutional — that it was es- 
sentially an invasion of the terri- 
tory of private business. 

The Circuit Court of | Appeals 
ruled the Act constitutional — that 
power developed from dams to aid 
navigation might be disposed of 
without question. 

Here the Supreme Court enters 
the picture. 

Against the TVA appeared Forney 
Johnston and James M. Beck. For 
it appeared John L. O'Brian, Assist- 
ant to the Attorney General under 
President Hoover, and_ Solicitor 
General Stanley F. Reed. 


CONTRACT ATTACKED 

Mr. Johnston opened the argu- 
ment. He asked to have the con- 
tract set aside by which the Ala- 
bama Power Company agreed to 
sell its facilities to the TVA “at 60 
per cent of their replacement 
value.” 

He was repeatedly interrupted by 
the justices, who wished the argu- 
ment narrowed to specific issues. 

“What question have we got to 
decide?” inquired Justice McReyn- 
olds 

Replied Mr. Johnston: 
idity of the program.” 

Chief Justice Hughes interposed: 
“Do you mean the validity of the 
contract?” 


“The val- 


“It is much more than that,” said 
Mr. Johnston. 
“Do you challenge the right of 


the Government to sell the power?” 
the Chief Justice inquired. 

“By all means,” was the answer. 

In reply to Justice Stone’s in- 
quiries, Mr. Jonnston declared that 
the preferred stockholders did not 
accuse the company of acting in bad 
faith but of having used bad judg- 
ment in yielding to an unconstitu- 
tional program. 


RIGHT TO SUE QUESTIONED 

Justice Brandeis stated that he 
knew of no case where a preferred 
stockholder had the right to sue as 
in the present case. 

Mr. O'Brian opened the case for 
the TVA. He pointed out that the 
Alabama Power Company had for 
many years been purchasing power 
developed by the Government at 
Muscle Shoals without the validity 
of the contract being questioned. 

Justice McReynolds interrupted 
him to ask whether the Government 
could take its power developed at 
the dam and go out and break up 
every public utility. 

Mr. O'Brian countered with the 
question whether the power which 
belongs to the people can be wasted. 

Returning to the attack, Justice 
McReynolds asked if the Govern- 





Ruling on Sale of Electricity Expected 


To Decide Right of Government to 
Compete With Industry 





ment, as a parallel to the TVA, 
might establish a blanket factory 
and sell the surplus in competi- 
tion. 

“That,” replied Mr. O’Brian, “is a 
different matter.” 


PURPOSES OF TVA 

Coming then to the primary pur- 
pose of the TVA, Justice Suther- 
land asked: 

“If the primary purpose of ‘the 
TVA is not navigation and other 
such matters, but really the manu- 
facture and sale of electricity, then 
the whole thing would be a pre- 
tense, would it not?” 

Mr. O’Brian agreed. 

This question followed from Jus- 
tice Butler: : 

“Who would decide what shouid 
be the primary purpose of the 
dams? 

To which Mr. O’Brian replied that 
the duty lay first with Congress and 
then with the Court. 

“On what basis may the courts 
decide?” 

“On a consideration of whether 
the undertaking in bona fide or a 
pretext,” replied Mr. O’Brian. 

“Then,” said Justice Butler, “if it 
is found to be a pretext, it falls.” 

An indication of his opinion was 
seen by some observers in his query 
whether the navigation improve- 
ment would permit a canoe to go 
by. 

Three other members of the Court 
were believed by many of their 
hearers to indicate by their ques- 
tions that they were inclined to 
vote against the validity of the 


Act. These were Justices Suther- 
land, McReynolds and Van De- 
vanter. The remaining five were 


held to include to the other side or 
to be neutral. 


OBJECTIVES DEFENDED 

Mr. Reed, who argued in favor of 
the TVA on the second day of the 
two-day voosinen“etinetad that a 
study of the law and records should 
convince the Court that the primary 
purpose of the Act was navigation 
and flood control. 

Then he added that, when an at- 
tempt was made to halt construc 
tion of the Boulder Dam on the 
ground that improvement of navi- 
gation was not the primary pur- 
pose, the Court had refused to en- 
tertain the plea. “You said at that 
time,” Mr. Reed declared,” that you 
would not look into the motives of 
Congress and that the improve- 
ment of navigation was within the 
scope of the law.” 

Mr. Reed asked also that the 
Court should not rule on the con- 
stitutionality of the law, but should 
dismiss the case on the ground that 
the plaintiffs did not have an ac- 
tionable interest; that is, that they 
were not being harmed by the TVA. 

This statement was bitterly as- 
sailed by the other attorney oppos- 
ing the TVA, James M. Beck. He 
maintained that the Alabama 
Power Company was being thrown 
to the wolves as a result of the con- 
tract with the TVA and that it was 
threatened with absolute destruc- 


tion. 
“TVA Director David E. Lilien- 
thal,” he added, “had addressed 


numerous audiences, singing a ver- 
itable hymn of hate against the 
utilities. If you will consider the 
record of the case and the ruthless- 
ness with which this program. was 


| carried out, I am sure you will see 


it as a case of administrative male- 
volance.” 
SEES SOCIALISM IN PLAN 

Mr. Beck held that the TVA was 


essentially socialism on a_ small 
scale, which might later be en- 
larged indefinitely. Said he: 

“If the Government could sell 


TVA water power, it could with its 


10-billion-dollar gold stock buy up | 


the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion or any huge industry on the 
theory that it might be useful for 
some purpose.” 

At the conclusion of his plea, the 
case passed for definitive settle- 
ment to the deliberation of the 
court. 

Still far from consideration by 
the high tribunal is the other chief 
aspect of the Government’s power 
program—the regulation of utility 
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THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST 
TOWNSEND PENSION PLAN 


| holding companies under the Public 


Utility Act. 

Counsel for several companies 
seeking injunctions in the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court filed a 
request that all the 50 or more cases 
against the Government should be 
consolidated into one. On this case, 
they asked, and on the case which 
the Government is bringing against 
the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany, the validity of the Act should 
be tested. 

This court had suggested to At- 


torney General Cummings that he | 
seek an agreement with the utility | 


companies on what cases to press, 
but Mr. Cummings replied that the 
attempt would be futile. The De- 
partment of Justice is now prepar- 
ing its answer to the proposal of the 
companies. 

A hitherto unpublished chapter in 


the early history of the Public Utility | 
Act was made known last week by | 


Wendell L. Willkie, president of the 
Commonwealth and Southern Cor- 
poration. 

When it became certain that dras- 
tic regulation of the utilities was to 
be asked of. Congress, Mr. Willkie 
made the following proposal on be- 
half of the leading companies. 

The Government should not build 
or lend or give money for competing 
systems in territories in 











which rates were satisfactory to the 
Government. 

In return, the utilities as a group 
would spend for capital construction 
in 1935 and 1936 an amount at least 
twice their anticipated requirements. 
This was estimated at 3,500 million 
dollars for 1935. 


The Government should complete | 


dams then under construction, sell- 


ing the output to private utilities, 


which would bind themselves. to 
pass on the entire saving to their 
customers. Additional dams should 
not be built. 

The utilities would agree also to 
invest substantially in rural lines, 
whether profitable or not, and would 


| seek an agreement with manufac- 


turers and finance companies to 


| speed up production of low-cost ap- 


pliances to be sold on cheap and 
liberal credit. 


SUPERVISORY BOARD 

Proposed in addition was the 
formation of a national commission 
representing the Government, the 
utilities, appliance manufacturers 
and the public, its purpose being to 


; make plans for the speedy electrifi- 


cation of the nation. 
Finally, it was agreed that the in- 
dustry would not oppose a law 


aimed at correcting all the abuses | 


which had grown up in the indus- 
try, while leaving the utilities free 
to proceed with their sound expan- 
sion. 

This program, 


said Mr. Willkie, 


| had appeared greatly to interest of- 


ficials with whom it was discussed, 
but the answer was the Public 
Utility Act which Congress passed 
last August. 











[Continued from Page 3.] 


commodities which pass through 


' fewer hands. 


Purchases of new machinery, 
rental of properties, and every type 
of capital transfer would be subject 
to the tax. Thus, in its effect on 
capital, the Townsend plan tax 
would be equivalent to a capital 
levy of 2 per cent on every capital 
transfer. 

A tax on business transactions, 
it is pointed out by critics of the 
plan, would alter fundamentally the 
methods of doing business. Wher- 
ever possible, intermediate transac- 
tions would be eliminated. 

Expenditures of huge sums by the 
aged, assert opponents of the Town- 
send plan, would mean a substantial 
lowering of the standard of living 
for the rest of the population. 

If the amount paid to one group 
is increased without an advance in 
the total national income, some 
other group must sustain a reduc- 
tion. 

For example, unemployment relief 
payments represent a shift in the 
national income from producers to 
non-producers but do not represent 
an addition to the national income. 

Since the national income can be 
increased only by increasing the to- 
tal of goods and services which are 
available to the people, the value of 
the Townsend plan hinges on 
whether or not it would result in ex- 
pansion of production. 

Major problems of administration 
have been raised in regard to the 
plan. 

How could an effective check be 
maintained to insure the expendi- 
ture of the pensions within the 
month time limit? 

Would there not be a tendency in 
many cases for the aged to use their 
pensions to support younger mem- 
bers of their families in idleness? 

What would be the moral effect 


of the distribution of the $200 


| monthly pension? 


Opponents of the plan maintain 
that a monthly or periodical check 
of the pension expenditures would 
be impractical. 

The McGroarty bill provides that 
not more than 10 per cent of any 
monthly pension may be spent ior 
gifts or contributions either to in- 
dividuals or charitable organiza- 
tions. But strict enforcement of 
this provision might prove difficult. 

While the proponents of the plan 
express the belief that there will 
be no difficulty when it comes to 
expenditure of the pensions, critics 
of the proposal suggest that it may 
have serious psychological effects, 
which cannot be measured objec- 
tively. 








How President’s Dream of Developing 


Resources of Vast Areas Has Been 
Started Toward a Reality 





R. ROOSEVELT three years 

ago, during the days preceding 
his inauguration, called newspaper 
men to his cottage at Warm Springs, 
Ga., and outlined to them his 
dream of a planned development of 
natural resources in the valley of 
the Tennessee River. 


This was offered to the nation as 
the New Deal’s first venture. It is 
the one closest to the President's 
heart. Through it the nation was 
to protect from erosion the soil of a 
vast region, to work out a system 
of flood control, to develop naviga- 
tion and to seek by developing re- 
sources to improve the living stand- 
ards of the people. 


In the process of doing these 
things, electric power would be de- 
veloped, and through the sale of 
that power—so Mr. Roosevelt fig- 
ured—the Government could be re- 
imbursed for the money paid out. 
Power development, too, would offer 
a chance to apply a “yard-stick” to 


electric charges made by private | 


companies. 

What was offered three years ago, 
as a dream, has for two and one- 
half years been undergoing trahs- 
lation into reality. Today 17,000 
workers are engaged in that trans- 
lation and they have spent $70,- 
000,000 of $111,000,000 available to 
them. 

FUTURE UNCERTAIN 

But the future of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority venture, like much 
of the rest of the New Deal, is a bit 
uncertain at the moment. 

The fate of its power develop- 
ment program — the real heart of 
the enterprise—rests with the Su- 
preme Court. During the past week 
an attack on this program and a 
defense of it were made before the 


Court justices. To be answered is 
this question: 
Does the Federal Government 


have constitutional authority to sell 
all of the electric power that can be 
developed as a result of construc- 
tion of dams designed to control 
floods, improve navigation and 
Strengthen the national defense? 
If not, then must a national power 
resource, tied up in _ navigable 
streams, go to waste? 

If the Supreme Court answers 
“yes” to the first question, then the 
way would be opened not only for 
Gevelopment of the Tennessee 
River, to be financed out of power 
sales, but also for the development 
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of the Columbia, the Mississippi, the 
Arkansas and other rivers. 

If the Court answers “no”, then 
TVA would become just another 
means of spending Federal money. 

Just what nave the thousands ot 
TVA employes done with the au- 
thority and the money that have 
been given to them by Congress 
during the New Deal years? 

As the first step they took over 
the vast war development at Musc.e 
Alabama. There was a dam, 
house, nitrate plants and 
other assets. These have been im- 
proved with capacity available for 
producing 612,000 horsepower of ele- 
tricity. 


CAUSE OF COURT ATTACK 


The dam at Muscle Shoals, known 


| as Wilson Dam, has been producing 


electric power for many _ years. 
Part of this power was sold to a 
private power company and then 
was re-sold by this company. Now 
the Government is supplying power 
through TVA to municipal and 
other customers supplying 18,000 
people. It proposes to extend that 
Sale. 

Right at that point has occurred 
the clash between TVA and private 
power interests thai has led to the 
attack in the courts. Power com- 
panies deny the right of the Gov- 
ernment to sell surplus electricity 


except as this sale may be strictly | 


incidental to its other activities. 
The TVA wants to sell all the power 
that can be developed in order to 
obtain money to carry on its enter- 
prise. 

But Wilson Dam is just the first 
of the developments along the Ten- 
nessee. 

There is Norris Dam, far up the 
river, 30 miles northwest of Knox- 
ville. This dam, named after Sena- 
tor George Norris (Rep.), of ive- 
braska, will be completed early in 
1936 at a cost of $34,000,000. The 
primary function of the develop- 
ment at this point is to store water 
in flood periods, which later can be 


.fed down the river in dry seasons to 


maintain an even flow for naviga- 
tion and power development. 
Down the river, about 30 miles 
below Wilson Dam at Muscle 
Shoals, is Wheeler Dam, being built 
at a cost of $20,000,000. Work on 
this dam will be completed early 


next year. Still farther down the 
river is Pickwick Landing Dam, 
under construction, but far from 








completion. The cost of this will 
be $22,000,000. 

Now TVA has just approved plans 
for constructing a fifth dam to ve 
known as Guntersville Dam. [his 
one is up the river from Wilson 
Dam and is to cost $29,000,000. Con- 
gress has authorized four more 
dams which are to be started over 
the course of years as officials de- 
cide that they are needed. 


MORE DAMS PLANNED 

Tied together, this series of dams 
is designed to maintain a regular 
flow along the Tennessee River for 
about 400 miles, thereby providing 
a navigable channel of 7 to 9 feet 
the year round, and providing about 
1,500,000 horsepower of electric en- 
ergy. 

Where wouid this power be sold? 
And, if it were sold by the Govern- 
ment, what would become of the 
private power companies in the 
region affected? 

TVA now has power for sale only 
from Wilson Dam and is selling but 
a fraction of its potential power out- 
put there. Its officials point out 
that 32 municipalities in the valley 
have voted on the question of be- 
coming customers for TVA elec- 
tricity. Twenty-six, including some 
large cities, have voted in favor. 
Knoxville decided two to one, to be- 
come a buyer. Memphis voted, 18 
to 1, to do likewise. Chattanooga 
cast its ballot two to one in favor. 
Birmingham rejected the proposal. 

But power development is just one 
phase of the whole TVA develop- 
ment. 

Congress also has ordered devel- 
opment of fertilizers and the Author- 
ity~is busy now creating a “yard- 
stick” for measuring costs and qual- 
ities of fertilizers. It is producing 
phosphates for use on 2,000 farms 
on an experimental basis and is 
convinced that the result of its ex- 
periment will result in cheaper and 
better fertilizers for farmers. The 
private industry is antagonistic to 
this effort on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, foreseeing Federal com- 
petition. 


CHECKING EROSION 

In the past, a large portion of 
the farming land of the valley has 
been washed down the Tennessee 
River to the Ohio River and on to 
the ocean. Soil erosion is regarded 
as a vital problem on the farms of 
the whole region. TVA is attacking 
that problem with large-scale pro- 
grams in which the Government 
largely furnishes guidance and the 
farmers themselves do the work. 

The valley has large deposits 
suitable for making porcelain, and 
TVA is busy conducting experiments 
with electric firing. If successful, 
officials think that a large ceramic 
industry may grow up in the region. 
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DEAL YOURSELF A PERFECT SHAVE 
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Old Overholt straight rye whiskey, bottled in bond under U.S. 
Government supervision — requirements of which, as to full 100 
proof and absolute freedom from adulteration, are more rigid than 
those of any other country in the world. Not a single robust te 
less than four and a half years old! Every drop full 100 proo 


It's a gift for a king, with its ripe rich flavor, and it will be particu- 
larly well received by hearty men who can enjoy a hearty drink. 


To such men who know rye by its first name, give Old Overholt 
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Republicans Set Stage 


For 1936 Campaign 


‘Slipping’ New Deal Assailed As 
Party Enthusiasm Mounts 


IVE times has Ohio entertained major party | 


nominating conventions. 


Six times has the 


Buckeye State seen her native sons reach the 


Presidency. 

Lacking a “favorite son” for 1936, she adds to 
her string of national conventions. It was a 
lack that helped decide Republicans to take 
their next year’s nominating conclave to Cleve- 
land. 

Chicago is Colonel Frank Knox’s home town. 
Kansas City is just across the river from Gov- 
ernor Alf Landon’s domain. But Cleveland is 
neutral ground. Besides, it was the “lucky” city 
from which Republicans launched the Coolidge 
reelection campaign. 

So, when votes of the Republican National 
Committee were counted at their Washington 
war council, last week, Cleveland received 54, 
Chicago 39, Kansas City 6. All three cities had 
offered to put up a $150,000 guarantee for ex- 
penses and temptingly touted the merits of audi- 
torium and hotel facilities. 


TO MEET IN JUNE 

Having decided on place, the G. O. P. strategy 
council fixed as the convention time the tradi- 
tional second week in June, thereby foregoing 
opportunity to make it a rebuttal session, which 
some had urged would be the advantage of let- 
ting Democrats hold their convention first this 
year, in reversal of the usual order. 

There was spirited debate over delegate ap- 
portionment, ending in what was regarded as an 
“Old Guard” defeat. But a contest over filling 
the National Committee vice chairmanship was 
averted when Mrs. Alvin T. Hert of Kentucky, 
present incumbent, withdrew her resignation, 

Enthusiasm was stirred by optimistic addresses, 
with Chairman Henry P. Fletcher’s keynote 
speech leading off. “Everyone knows that the 
New Deal is slipping and all Republicans now 
know that we can win next year,” he said. 

The resolutions adopted summon “millions of 
constitutional Jeffersonian Democrats” to join 
Republicans in driving out the New Deal, which 
is indicted as “a socialistic state, honeycombed 
with waste and extravagance, and ruled by a dic- 
tatorship that mocks at the right of the States 
and the liberty of the citizens.” 


George F. Getz, party treasurer, reported a 


balance on the party books of $133,387, exclusive 
of a 1932 broadcasting debt of $42,000. 


SMALL GIFTS ACCEPTABLE 


William B. Bell, new finance committee chair- 
man, sought to unruffle Democratic worries 
about Republicans getting big contributions 
from persons with huge incomes. Under the 
New Deal, he said, there were “no large in- 
comes left.” 

“The entire effort of your committee,” he as- 
sured, “will be put on the program of raising 
money from small contributors whose welfare is 
absolutely at stake.” Gifts of a dollar and less 
will be welcomed, he declared. 

Pleased were Chairman Bell and Treasurer 
Getz when Committeeman R. B. Creager ot 
Texas rose, waving a stray $20 bill he had just 
found on the floor. “You are the man who needs 
it most,” said he, handing it to grateful Mr. Getz. 

Hotel lobbies buzzed with prognosis and specu- 
lation about candidates as well as strategy de- 
tails. But there was no talk about nominees in 
the formal proceedings. 


BORAH’S HAT IN RING 


Aside from the National Committee conference, 
Senator Borah’s decision to toss his hat into the 
Presidential ring was the week’s main event in 
Republican circles. On Thursday he announced 
he had given permission for use of his name in 
Wisconsin’s Presidential primaries next April. 

“My primary objective is a convention of lib- 
eral delegates which will write a liberal piat- 
form and name a liberal candidate,” said Mr. 
Borah, “If in any State or district the liberal 
forces think it will help the liberal cause to 
pledge the delegates to me, I shall cooperate 
fully with that plan. If, however, it is thought 
better to pledge the delegates to some other lib- 
eral, I shall cooperate just as fully.” 

Completing a speaking tour through 40 States, 


Representative Hamilton Fish of New York gave | 


out a statement touting Senator Borah as the 
Republican 
carrying both the East and the West as well as 
such Southern States as Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Florida and Tennessee. 


HOOVER DEFENDS REGIME 


Among Republican oratorical performances 
of the week, former President Hoover’s Monday 
speech at St. Louis was the headliner. Continu- 


who would have best chances of | 


ing sharp onslaught on the policies of his suc- | 
cessor, Mr. Hoover ridicuied Mr. Roosevelt’s At- | 


lanta statement that “the mechanics of civiliza- 
tion came to a dead stop on March 3, 1933.” 

The bank panic resulted, Mr. Hoover declared, 
because of fear of what might happen under the 
New Deal. It was, he asserted, “an induced hys- 
teria of bank depositors,” who were “scared” by 
rumors that “promises given in the campaign 
would be violated” and “the gold standard would 
be tinkered with.” 

The world upturn from depression began in 
June, 1932, he said, and 
States was there an interruption” where recov- 
ery was “meddled with” by the New Deal. He 


“only in the United | 


called for a halt in “wasteful spending” and for 


governmental decentralization, currency stabil- 


~ jzation, and an end of partisan politics in relief. 





HE National Republican Committee, holding its first major 
council of war in the Capital, decides upon Cleveland as the 
place for the Republican National Convention to be held next 


June 9. 


Left: Officers of the Committee, attending the meeting, are, left 
George F. Getz, Treasurer; J. Henry Roraback, Vice 


to right: 


the poison of politics in its bread,” he declared, 
assailing “propaganda” to the effect that relief 
was largesse from the New Dealers. ‘Whatever 
people in distress receive,” he said, “comes not 
from any official or party; it comes out of the 
pockets of their fellow citizens.” 

Speaking the same night in another radio 
broadcast, under the auspices of the National Re- 
publican Congressional Committee, Representa- 
tive Clarence J. McLeod of Detroit said the 
Roosevelt Administration “is floundering badly,” 
its “glamor has faded,” its “veneer of American- 
ism has worn thin; the public has weighed the 
New Deal and found it wanting.” 


Fewer G. O. D; Cvdetees 


Committee Cuts Size of Party 
Convention by 157 Persons 


GHRUNKEN IN SIZE by 157 delegates will be 
the 1936 Republican national convention. All 
but 10 States take cuts in their delegations. 

New apportionment by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee follows a rule adopted at the 
1932 national convention. The rule pfovides that 
each State have four delegates-at-large and one 
from each Congressional district. But a “bonus” 
of additional delegates-at-large is stipulated for 
each State that polled a 1932 Republican ma- 
jority—also an extra district delegate for each 
Congressional district polling more than 10,000 
Republican votes. 

Only six States that had Hoover-Curtis ma- 
jorities were eligible for the State bonus. Com- 
parative apportionments for the 1932 and 1936 
conventions are as follows: 


1932 1936 1932 1936 1932 1936 
ABB. ceases 19 13 | Mass. ....34 ae SS Serer 8 8 
Stee 9 6 | Mich 41 38 S.C 10 10 
AFR. sees 15 11 | Minn ..29 22| 5S. Dak. 11 8 
OOM. cece 47 44 | iss oona 11 Tenn. 2: 17 
Colo. 15 2 | Mo 33 90 | TOM. cccces 9 25 
OR cocvcens 19 19 | Mont 11 8 | Utah ...... 11 8 
Del. .sseee 9 | Nebr 17 34 1 VE. vecccvcee 9 
FIG. cccee 16 et aaa 9 1). eee 2 17 
GO. cccsees 16 14|N socene 11 | Wash. 19 16 
Idaho | co: & Sey 35 32 | W. Va. 19 16 
rrr 61 57 | N. M. .... 9 6| Wis 27 24 
Ind ..31 28 /N. ¥ 97 90] Wyo 9 6 
Iowa 25 22 | N. C 28 23 Alaska 2 3 
Kans 21 18 |N.D a 8\D. of C 2 3 
Ky. 25 22 | Ohio ..... 55 52 | Hawaii .... 2 
La 12 12 | Okla 25 1D i. % cooces BOR 
Maine 13 13 | Oreg 13 30 1B. Be cvece 2 
Ac 19 ee 75 5 —_— 
Total ...1154 997 


Committeeman C. D. Hilles of New York led 
an unsuccessful fight at the National Committee 
meeting to waive application of the new rule 
causing the cut in delegate quotas. 








—Wide World. 


LOOKING FOR AN ISSUE 
Republicans of New York State hold a meeting 
in New York City to decide upon issues for the 
forthcoming campaign. Among those active in the 
deliberations are, left to right: William S. Bennett, 
Vice President of the Republican Club of New 
York; Col. Theodore Roosevelt, President; and 
Laurens Hamilton, Assemblyman from Rockland 
| County. 
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“Human distress * * * suffers enough without 4 


Keim, Secretary. 


A Taste of Victory 
for Dr. Townsend 


Politicians Speculate over Meaning 
Of the Vote in Michigan 


OWNSENDITES are tickled by triumph in 
Michigan’s Third Congressional District spe- 
cial election last week. Verner W. Main, Old 
Age Revolving Pensions advocate who, with Dr. 
F. E. Townsend’s active aid, led a field of five 
Republican contenders in the primaries last 
month, won in the election over his Democratic 
opponent, Howard W. Cavanagh, by a more than 
two-to-one margin. The Main vote was 60 per 
cent heavier than he polled in the primary. 
Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald (Rep.) and Sen- 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep.) took part in 
his campaign, though emphasizing that they sup- 
ported him as a Republican rather than as a 
Townsendite. Senator Vandenberg issued a 
statement the day before election saying he fa- 
vored old-age pensions but the Townsend Plan 
“would prove a tragic disillusionment” and “de- 
stroy every chance for orderly economic recov- 
ery,” because the transaction tax “would pyra- 
mid itself on practically every commodity until 
the cost of living would become unbearable.” 
While some political leaders sought to mini- 
mize significance of the Main victory, Repre- 
sentative John H. Hoeppel (Dem.), of California, 
said it was a “mere shadow” of what the future 
would bring and claimed President Roosevelt 
could not be elected without Townsendites’ sup- 
port; while Representative Usher L. Burdick 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, predicted there would 
be Townsend victories wherever the issue is 
raised. 


AS TO A THIRD PARTY 

In line with the newly avowed intention to 
form a third party, Dr. Townsend at Chicago 
last week announced his organization would file 
third-party petitions in all States to assure a 
national vote on his plan next year. However, 
he added, Towsendites will fuse with major par- 
ties in districts where they succeed in committing 
Democratic or Republican candidates to their 
cause. 

Spokesmen of the old parties professed to be 
pleased by the Townsendites’ decision to alter 
their “boring-from-within” tactics by launching 
an independent party of their own. A third 
party can be more effectively combated than 
OARP infiltration into established party ranks, 
they were quoted as saying. 

Dr. Townsend reported favorable results from 
the questionnaire polling House members on his 
plan. Townsend strategists hope to revive the 
McGroarty bill and bring it to another vote at 
the Congress session beginning next month. 

Among prominent Congressmen coming out 
against the plan last week were Senator McKel- 
lar (Dem.), of Tennessee; Senator Norris (Rep.), 
of Nebraska; Representative Buchanan (Dem.), 
of Texas, chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, and Representative Bolton, of Ohio, 
chairman of the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee. 

President Roosevelt, at a press conference last 
week, said he preferred to defer comment on 
Townsendism. “Townsend Plan? What’s that?” 
demanded Vice President Garner when inter- 
viewers tackled him on his return from the Phil- 
ippines and Japan. 





Latest Straw Votes 


AST week’s returns in the Literary Digest poll, 

including 819,320 votes from 34 States, mainly 
in the South and West, showed 23 States against 
the New Deal. These 23 command 265 electoral 
votes—only one less than a majority in the elec- 
toral college. 

Of votes polled thus far in the Digest poll 57.69 
per cent are anti-New Deal. Last week's per- 
centage represented a slight rise from 57.24 re- 
ported the previous week. 

In a radio broadcast last week, Democratic 


THE TIME, THE PLACE, BUT NOT YET THE MAN 
Chairman; Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, Vice Chairman; Henry P. Fletcher, 
Chairman; Ralph E. Williams, Vice Chairman; and George deB. 
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Right: The Cleveland Public Auditorium, with a seating capacity 
of more than 15,000, where the convention will be held. The 1924 
Republican convention was also held in this auditorium. 
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Chairman Farley dismissed the Digest poll re- 
sults as_being based on a “trick question” that 
he thinks possibly makes many persons who 
favor most New Deal policies record their votes 
against the New Deal in the poll. 

“A voter who favored all but one of those 
[New Deal] policies, if he replied directly, would 
have to vote in the negative,” Mr. Farley main- 


tained. 
A syndicated newspaper feature, “Polling 
America,” directed by Dr. Daniel Starch, in a 


copyrighted article finds current division of 
opinion to be 43 per cent for the New Deal, 38 
per cent opposed, and 19 per cent “undecided.” 





‘Jeffersonians’ Organize 


Gov. Talmadge Calls Convention 
Of Southern Democratic Group 


WHILE national Democratic leaders continue 

pushing plans for Jan. 8 Jackson Day dinners 
in every county in the land as a mass demon- 
stration of loyalty to the New Deal, Governor 
Eugene Talmadge of Georgia announces the last 
week of January as the time and Atlanta as the 
place for a convention of “the Southern Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy.” 

He expects delegates from at least 18 States. 
From the Atlanta conclave they will go back to 
their home districts to campaign for national 
Democratic convention delegates pledged “to 
throw out” the New Deal and “its communistic 
tendencies” and to select some other nominee 
than Mr. Roosevelt. 

Governor Talmadge, asked in Washington 
whether he would consider becoming a Presiden- 
tial candidate himself, replied: “What sane man 
wouldn’t?” 

Charles Michelson, Democratic National Com- 
mittee publicity director, fires the whole of his 
current weekly publicity broadside against the 
Talmadge insurgent movement. 


ATTACKS THE ATTACKERS 


John Henry Kirby, chairman of the Southern 
Committee to Uphold the Constitution, who is 
Governor Talmadge’s leading ally in the new 
Southern anti-New Deal movement, was formerly 
president of the Southern Tariff Association and 
engaged in lobbying on tariff and tax legisla- 
tion, Mr. Michelson charges. 

As such Mr. Kirby is declared to have been 
among witnesses who testified in the Caraway 
lobbying investigation in 1929. It was only a 
few months ago that the American Taxpayers’ 
League, of which Mr. Kirby was listed as vice 
president, was soliciting funds to oppose recent 
tax legislation, Mr. Michelson informs readers 
of the papers that publish his weekly newsletter. 





—Wide World. 


TENDING TO HIS BUSINESS 

Ernest C. Estes (Democrat), gate tender at a 

railroad grade crossing, wins the election in Au- 

burn, Me., as mayor, but continues to hold his post 

with the railroad. The new mayor will be at his 
desk in the City Hall afternoons. 


















Democratic Command 
Sounds Call to Battle 


National Committee to Meet Jan. 9; 
Jackson Day Dinners Planned 


ITH sidelong glances toward the National 

Committee pow-wow of their political an- 
tagonists, the Democratic high command last 
week issued the call and projected plans for their 
own National Committee meeting Jan. 9. 

Choosing among Philadelphia, Chicago and 
San Francisco in selecting the 1936 convention 
city will be a main piece of committee business. 
Dopesters are saying present chances of the 
three cities rank in-the order named. 

Committeemen will open their formal delib- 
erations inspirationally toned up by the big 
Jackson Day dinner Jan. 8, at which President 
Roosevelt is to head the speakers’ list. It will be 
the key function among hundreds of similar 
banquets simultaneously held throughout the 
land. 


FILLING THE WAR CHEST 


Discovering that the Jackson dinner in Wash- 
ington will cost the diners $50 a plate, Republi- 
can snipers professed to see unseemliness in 
such a luxurious feast when so many persons 
are in want and on relief rolls. Counteracting 
such insinuations, W. Forbes Morgan, secretary 
of the Democratic National Committee, points 
out that the dinner itself will cost only $5 and 
the other $45 will be considered a campaign 
contribution. 

Several other cities are reported to be plan- 
ning to follow the Washington example by col- 
lecting $25 and upward per plate. Young Demo- 
crats in Kansas City, however, rejected plans for 
a $10-a-plate dinner there as beyond their 
means. But hundreds of communities, it is ex- 
pected, will have these gdla affairs, which Mr. 
Morgan estimates will be attended by no fewer 
than 80,000 Democrats. 

Varying his formal speech-making technique, 
National Democratic Chairman James A. Farley 
went on the air Tuesday to answer questions 
put to him by a radio interviewer regarding the 
political outlook. 

Business opposition to the New Deal, he de- 
clared, is not surprising, for “big business has 
fought every attempt to curb its raids, from 
the beginning of our Government.” The Presi- 
dent, he held, has not broken campaign prom- 
ises, but has given the nation a stable currency 
and is on the way to balancing the budget. In 
relief there has been “no graft or corruption,” 
Mr. Farley maintained. Instead of being wasted, 
the relief project outlays are “what generated 
the present uplift in business.” 

Millions of Republicans voted for Mr. Roose- 
velt in 1932 and “jus',«s any” will in 1936, he 
claimed. 


REPLIES TO MR. HOOVER 


The Hoover St. Louis speech drew rebuttal 
fire from several New Deal sources. Senator 
Joseph M. Guffey, of Pennsylvania, chairman of 
the Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
said the March, 1933, bank situation was a 
“Hoover panic” which Mr. Hoover could not suc- 
cessfully disown, though “as a politician, I, of 
course, appreciate another politician’s efforts to 
rid himself of responsibility for the ghastly con- 
dition which marked the wind-up of his admin- 
istration.” 

“In referring to ‘wasteful public works,’ ” com- 
mented Secretary Ickes, “he [Mr. Hoover] 
couldn’t possibly have been referring to the work 
we are doing. He must have been talking about 
the previous administration.” 

Hoover criticisms of New Deal relief work 
“should be considered in the light of what he did 
for the unemployed between 1929 and 1933,” ob- 
served Relief Administrator Hopkins. 

Attorney General Cummings in a New York 
speech defended the New Deal legislative course, 
with respect to the question of constitutionality, 
asserting it is-difficult to determine in advance 
what is constitutional legislation, because Su- 
preme Court interpretations have been subject 
to fluctuation. (For full text see Page 11). 


SPENDING DEFENDED 


Representative John J. O’Connor, of New York, 
answered Republican charges of New Deal “ex- 
travagance” by issuing a statement pointing out 
that the Federal Government debt of close to 30 
billions represents only 10 per cent of the total 
estimated national wealth. 

With reference to the Talmadge defection in 
Georgia, Senator Kenneth McKellar, of Tennes- 
see, issued a prediction that the South will con- 
tinue solid for President Roosevelt in 1936. 

The Midwest also will stay solid for the AAA, 
predicted two Democratic State executives from 
that section. If AAA checks to farmers stop, 
there will be “revolt” in their States, declared 
Governors Clyde L. Herring, of Iowa, and R. L. 
Cochran, of Nebraska, who were interviewed to- 
gether vwuring a Washington visit. 

Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois, who has 
lately returned from a trip to Russia, and who 
last week announced his candidacy for reelec- 
tion, predicted in a Washington interview that 
issues of the next campaign would rest on their 
economic importance rather than on partisan- 
ship. Europe, too, is drifting away from the 
organized party scheme, he declared, with 
special reference to the experience of the Fascist 
and Communist governments. 
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Two Parliaments Block Territorial. 
Grants to End War in Africa—The 
Danger of Italo-British Conflict 





Vox POPULI.—Were British and 
French diplomacy carried on 


under the air-tight protection of | 


dictatorship, it is entirely possible 
that the Duce might have a large 
slice of Ethiopia and some choice 
concessions to present to the Italian 
people for Christmas. 

By the same token, the shades in 
the League buildings at -Geneva 


might be drawn, signifying that a | 
noble experiment had fallen on evil 1 


days. 

But the Mother of Parliaments 
and the Third Republic are gov- 
ernments of, by and for the people. 
Consequently, a public opinion which 
had been gathering momentum since 
two weeks ago when the Hoare- 
Laval peace plan for Africa leaked 
out of the Quai d’Orsay, plunged 
with full impact during the week 
against the British and French 
ministries and sent them reeling 
into new strategy to save them- 
selves. 

The Baldwin government, still so 
close to its mandate of power from 
the people, was saved by the sacri- 
fice resignation of the Foreign Min- 
ister, Sir Samuel Hoare, an author 
of the peace plan. Politician Laval 
played off until later in the month 
the Chamber’s demand for a full- 
dress debate on his conduct of for- 
eign policy. And Edouard Herriot 
resigned as leader of the dis- 
gruntled Radical Socialists so as to 
remain a member of the weakening 
cabinet and thereby help to sup- 
port it. 

At Geneva the course was clear. 
The Council with little ceremony 
and great dispatch on Dec. 19 
adopted a resolution to “bury” the 
now “infamous” Franco-British pro- 
posal for ending the dispute be- 
tween Italy and Ethiopia. 

x * * 


oon, |¥ LUCK IS OUT.”—The authors 

~" of the deal—to give Benito Mus- 
solini, 60,000 square miles of Ethi- 
opia and special influence over 
160,000 more and Haile Selassie, 
3,000 square miles of corridor 
through Italian Eritrea to the Red 
Sea——faced their respective par- 
liaments during the week. 

Dec. 19 was set as the day of ques- 
tioning in the House of Commons. 
As it approached, with a threaten- 
ing resolution of censure for the 
Baldwin Government drawn by the 
Laborites on the calendar, the Cab- 
inet met in special session to plan 
a course of action. 

While pro-League Captain Eden 
at Geneva was explaining to the in- 
ternational gathering in that city 
that the future of the proposal 
rested with it and not with the Brit- 
ish Government, Sir Samuel tried to 
make a divided cabinet see that it 
should defend the proposition in 
Commons. He was. unsuccessful. 
Broken in health, and repudiated in 
policy, the Foreign Minister, on 
the eve of the parliamentary meet- 
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ing dramtically tendered his resig- 


nation. 

Plans for debate were hastily re- 
vised in view of the developments. 
The Conservatives revamped the La- 
borite resolution of censure into a 
measure commending the Govern- 
ment for its original pro-League 
stand. 
| Sir Samuel from his place on the 

private members’ bench defended 
the peace plan he had espoused 
but declared “my luck is out.” 
Stanley Baldwin from the Govern- 
ment bench confessed an “error in 
judgment” on his part and apolo- 
gized for the blunder of his late 
Foreign Minister. After a stormy 
session a vote of confidence 397 to 
165 was tendered the Prime Minister 
by adoption of the commendatory 
resolution. 


x * * 
| +¢ A PPLAUSE BUT NO IMITA- 
TION.”—‘“Day in and day out,” 
Sir Samuel told the Commons, “I 
have been obsessed with the urgent 
necessity of doing everything in my 
power to prevent an isolated war be- 
tween Great Britain and Italy.” 
He pointed out that his efforts 
had been along collective lines in 
cooperation with the other nations 
for stopping the war while at the 
same time working out a basis for 
settlement by negotiation. “In both 
these fields of collective action and 
also of peaceful negotiation,” he re- 
vealed, “we reached 
point about a fortnight ago.” 
“About a fortnight ago it was 
; clear that a situation was about to 
be created by an oil embargo. * * * 
From all sides we received reports 
no responsible government could 
disregard * * * that Italy would 
regard an oil embargo as a military 
action or an act involving war 
against her.” 
Britain had no fear of any threat 
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—Wide World, 


TALK OF DISARMAMENT AMID RUMORS OF WAR 
priest plenary session of the London Naval Conference in the Locarno Room of the British Foreign 


Office. 





Seated at the round table with their backs to the camera are the American delegates, 
Norman H. Davis, Under Secretary of State William Phillips and Admiral William H. Standley. 








from Italy, Sir Samuel said, and 


“judging from our past history, we | 


” 


would retaliate with full success. 
What he did have in mind, however, 
was an isolated attack on one 


' power, to whose aid not all the 


League powers might come. Such a 
situation, he declared, would “almost 
inevitably lead to dissolution of the 
League.” 

Under such circumstances, ex- 
plained Sir Samuel, he was pressed 
on all sides to go to Paris, although 
he did not want to go. “It was in 
an atmosphere threatened with war 
that the conversations began,’—a 
moment in which no military pre- 
cautions had been taken by any 
League member but Britain, a mo- 
ment when “Anglo-French coop- 
eration was essential if there was 
not to be a breach at Geneva 


| and the sanctions front destroyed.” 


“We were not discussing terms to 


| 
| 


| 


be imposed upon the belligerents, | 


we were discussing proposals which 
might bring the two parties to the 
same room to make subsequent ne- 
gotiations possible.” 

Neither he, nor M. Laval liked 
many features of the proposals, Sir 


Samuel told Commons, but they 


seemed “the only basis on which it , 
was even remotely possible” to start | 
discussions. 

Then the former Minister set | 
forth the details of the plan for 
“the records of the House,” involv- 
ing the three classes of proposals— 
international supervision, territo- 
rial exchanges, opportunities for 
Italian expansion and settlement. 

With the failure of the negotia- 
tions, Sir Samuel warned his | 
hearers: 

“We are entering a much more 
dangerous phase of a new chapter 
of war. * * * If collective defense is 
to be really effective, if we go beyond 
the period of general protestations,” 
there must be actual proof from the | 
member states concerned. “We alone | 
have taken these military precau- 
tions. * * * You cannot have 100 
per cent peace if you have only 5 
per cent cooperation.” 

Meanwhile, in the staid House of 
Lords, a motion was adopted reject- 
ing the Anglo-French peace plan 
which had been under fire. 

When Prime Minister Baldwin | 
took the floor in the Commons it | 
was to reveal that Sir Samuel had 
fixed up the peace proposal with 








+ WHAT 


DRIVE to establish uniform traf- 

fic regulation throughout the 
United States, to effect by State 
cooperation a maximum of precau- 
tion against highway accidents, was 
proposed and ways and means sug- 
gested in recommendations of a 
commitee on uniform traffic regu- 
lations made in a report to the gen- 
eral committee of the Accident Pre- 
vention Conference, called by the 
Secretary of Commerce, Daniel C. 





Roper, and held last week in the 


| national capital. 


The committee proposed that it be 
made representative of all the 48 
States. The plan endorsed provided 
for the selection of a contact man 
in each State to take up with the 
governor of his State the matter of 
organizing a State committee, rep- 
resentative of all groups concerned 
in public safety, to create public 
opinion in favor of State coopera- 
tion and to promote the necessary 
State and community legislation. 

It developed in the exchange of 
experiences by State traffic officials 
attending the meeting that only 13 
States have failed to adopt coopera- 
tive legislation for regulation of 





traffic. Model forms of State legisla- 
tion as drawn by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, were generally approved. 

These formulas covered proposals 
for five legislative acts, as follows: 

1.—Uniform administration regis- 
tration, certificate of title and anti- 
theft act; 





2.—Uniform operators’ and chauf- 
feurs’ license act; 

3.—Uniform civil liability act; 

4—Uniform safety responsibility 
act; 

5.—Uniform act regulating traffic 
on highways. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Representative Emmet O’Neal, of 
the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives. The 
attendance varied from 25 to 30 
delegates present at different stages 
of the discussion. 

x* * 
ADMINISTRATIVE ECONOMY 
RESIGNATION of all appointive 

State officials—highway com- 
missioners, tax commissioners, pub- 
lic service commissioners, and others 
—has been called for by Governor 
“Happy” Chandler in inaugurating 
a policy of administrative economy 
in Kentucky as promised in his cam- 
paign platform. 

Reduction in the number of State 
employes, it is anticipated, will be 
the largest undertaken in many 
years, and the cut in State pay rolls 
is to be correspondingly deep. Sev- 
eral contracts for highway construc- 
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Pierre Laval without consulting di- 
rectly with London. Immediately, 
thereafter there was a “leak” to the 
press from the French Foreign Of- 
fice, and Mr. Baldwin said that al- 
though his colleagues did not like 
the proposals, they were confronted 
with the immediate necessity of re- 
pudiating or endorsing them. They 
decided to stand by Sir Samuel’s 
judgment until the latter could 
come before them and explain his 
position. 

But the Foreign Minister was on 
his way to Switzerland for 
health. And the Prime Minister ad- 
mitted, “I can quite see, looking 


back, that I ought to have fetched | 


back my colleague from Switzerland. 
* * * It was an error in judgment on 
my part.” 

He decried the need for speed in 
present day negotiation which some- 
times made liaison difficult between 
ministers carrying on negotiations 
on the Continent and the home gov- 
ernment. He pledged his govern- 
ment in the future “to maintain liai- 
son, even if it brings delays.” 

The Prime Minister took occasion 
to warn: 

“If by adherence to the League we 





THE STATES ARE DOING + 





Model Legislation Suggested to Check 
Highway Death Toll—Demand For 
Relief by Federal Government 





tion may be canceled to prevent a 
deficit in the highway fund. 

xk & 
FEDERAL AID TO STATES 

EDERAL entanglement in relief 

and work relief problems of the 
nation brought a continual stream 
of governors and mayors and other 
State and municipal officials to the 
national capital last week. Exten- 
sion of direct relief, endorsement of 
work projects and advancement of 
funds were the various phases of 
interest involved. 

Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia of New 
York, as chairman of the Confer- 
ence of Mayors, was in Washington 
to remind President Roosevelt of a 
promise made to the mayors that 
direct relief would be advanced by 
the Federal Government rather than 
that any one should starve. 

Governor Harold Hoffman of New 
Jersey, came to the national capital 
in the interest of pending work re- 
lief projects. State attorney gen- 
eral Wilentz came with a proposal 
for a low cost housing project at 
Perth Amboy. 

Governor George H. Earl of Penn- 
sylvania, discussed with FRA Ad- 
ministrator Harry L. Hopkins a suc- 
cessor to Robert L. Johnson, as State 
director of relief in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Johnson retires at the close of 
the year. Edward N. Jones State 
WPA director, has declined to be 
considered. Opposition to Mr. Jones 
was made before Assistant Adminis- 
trator Jacob Baker by a delegation 
of Pennsylvania unemployed. The 
request for his removal was denied. 

A proposed slum-clearance project 
at Chattanooga, Tennessee, brought 
Senator Kenneth McKellar to the 
White House. Senator McKellar 
complained to the President that 
WPA had passed over this project 
and he urged that $2,000,000 be al- 
located for it. 

A ten million Federal contribution 
to the 35 million dollar highway 
extension program of Colorado was 
asked of the President by Governor 
Johnson. , As owner of 3814 per cent 
of the area of Colorado, the Federal 
Government should be thoroughly 
awake to the need of road develop- 
ment in the opinion of Governor 
Johnson. He was not sure what pro- 
gress he had made in his talk with 
the President. He conferred later 
with the head of the PWA legal 


| 








division, Edward Foley, with whom 
is the two-year old application of 
the State for funds. 

Allocation of one million dollars 
for a La Crosse bridge project, to 
replace the present structure, was 
urged by Governor Philip La Follette 
in a conference with Secretary Har- 
old L. Ickes, of the Interior Depart- 
ment. Temporary repairs were made 
to the bridge following its collapse 
under stress of Mississippi flood 
waters; the project was once pigeon- 
holed by Secretary Ickes because of 
lack of available Federal funds. 

Governor Roy L. Cochran, in a 
conference with Major General Ed- 
ward M. Markham, chief of army 
engineers, discussed the possibility 
of an allocation of additional funds 
for flood surveys of the Republican 
river in Nebraska. Governor Clyde 
L. Herring of Iowa joined with Gov- 
ernor Cochran in an appeal to Ad- 
ministrator Harry L. Hopkins to | 
make an allocation of Federal funds 
for the proposed bridge from Coun- 
cil Bluffs to Omaha. 

No more money for any States for 
direct relief was the reiterated state- 
ment of Mr. Hopkins made to sev- 
eral of the visiting State authorities 
who desired more Federal contribu- 
tions for direct relief. 
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PERILS OF LIMITED TAX RATE 

INANCIAL catastrophe, threaten- 
ing collapse of local government, | 

has frequently attended rate limita- 
tion of taxation of property, a policy | 
so generally demanded by public | 
opinion a short while ago and ex- 
tensively put into practice through | 
recent State legislation. 
Fax limitation, in the opinion of | 
the National Municipal Review, rep- | 
resents probably the most immediate 
menace with which local self-gov- | 
ernment and sound public finance | 
is faced. Measures to eliminate | 
waste in public service and promo- | 
tion of administrative efficiency, 
which have been relied upon to 
balance a loss of revenue by cutting | 
| 
| 


the cost of Government, offer only 
a partial and inadequate solution, is | 
the conclulsion reached. 
Marked reduction in revenues | 
through depreciated property valua- 
tions, as an effect of depression, had 
already compelled most rigid eco- 
nomies in administration, it is ex- 
plained. Relief of the needy has 


| some years. 


made added demands on the public 
purse. Local government, conse- 
quently, has generally found itself 
unable to pare expenditures further 
to offset additional loss of revenue 
caused by rate limitation; has been 
usually unsuccessful 
compensating revenues either in the 
form of State contributions; and has 
not always been able to borrow— 
whether because of impaired credit 
or because of restricted authority— 
funds to carry on. 

Relief of property from burden- 
some taxation has been a growing 
demand of taxpayers over’ many 
years. Many States adopted legisla- 
tion intended to remedy the situa- 
tion. State abandonment of prop- 
erty taxes to lotal use has been one 
form of remedial legislation. Limita- 
tion of the rate of taxation has fre- 
quently been part of such legisla- 
tion or has been applied as a sepa- 
rate remedy. Economies in public 
service were in mind as a means of 
balancing the account, perhaps with 
some aid from State revenues and 
new taxes. 


‘ 2 | 
Now the commentators, pointing 


to grevous examples, find that the 
policy is economically and finan- 
cially unsound. Tax rate limits 
menace fundamental credit essen- 
tials—that budgets be balanced and 
outstanding debt kept well within 
available resources to pay — de- 
clares Frederick L. Bird, director, 
municipal research, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., quoted in the National 
Municipal Review. Ability to bor- 
row and at the lowest going rate of 
interest have not been maintained 
by local governments handicapped 
by tax limitation. 
x** 

NEW HAMPSHIRE IN THE “RED.” 

JEW HAMPSHIRE is nipped in fi- 

nancial straits. So serious is 
the situation, in the opinion of the 
State treasurer, Charles T. Patton, 
that some remedy must at once be 
applied. 

Ordinary revenues of the State 
have been constantiy decreasing for 
Both ordinary and ex- 
traordinary expenditures have ex- 
panded. The general cash deficit 
of the State was $933,675 at the close 
of the fiscal year, compared with a 
balance of $248,306 at the end of 
the previous year. 

Borrowing, the State treasurer 
points out, is only a temporary cx- 
pedient. Reduction of expenditures 
or additional revenues provide the 
logical methods of correction, he in- 
sists. 

City, town and county authorities 
have been advised that there will be 
ro further payments of relief grants 
until July, 1936. 

Mayo DuDLEY. 


his | 


in obtaining | 


find ourselves standing alone to do 
what ought to be done by everybody, 
the country would say ‘this is the 
last time we will allow the govern- 
ment to commit us to collective se- 
curity.’” 

The following day it was learned 
that Great Britain was sounding out 
the Mediterranean nations on 
whether they would render support 
in the event of an attack by Italy. 

x «x * 


Pierre Laval temporarily 


os | REPRESENT FRANCE.”—Harried | 
es- | 


caped the fate of his British col- | 


laborator during the week. But prog- 
nosticators say that it is but a mat- 
ter of time when he, too, must bow 
to public opinion for his part in the 
| peace deal. 

| On Dec. 17, the French Chamber 
nosily demanded a full dress debate 
on the Premier’s foreign policy. But 


temper of his would-be interroga- 
tors, pled for a postponement 
until Dec. 27, when he would return 
from Geneva. 

“I represent France at Geneva, he 
cried. “I would not be worthy to do 
|, so after such a debate, if the rep- 
resentatives of our country engage 
in a controversy on foreign policy.” 
He declared that the peace plan was 
a desperate effort to prevent war 
from spreading to Europe, but he 
would quit if the Chamber consid- 
ered his policy dangerous. He was 


But meanwhile, he has returned 
from Geneva where the peace plan 
was rejected and repudiated, and 
his British co-author has been forced 
out of office. The disaffection of 
left-wingers is evident from the 
| resignation of Edouard Herriot as 
| leader of the Radical Socialists to 
| stay with the Cabinet, the support 
| of which party is needed for Laval’s 
| continuance in office. 

It is felt in some quarters that the 
crisis may be averted until the Sen- 
ate votes the budget (probably be- 
fore the first of the year) already 
adopted by the Chamber, thereby 
protecting the franc from devalua- 
tion. 





| 2 & ¢ 
| THE NEXT STEP?—What Geneva 
} will do next, stands unrevealed. 
Talk of oil sanctions has been post- 
poned indefinitely. The other sanc- 
tions are to go on tor the time being 
at least. 

Meanwhile, the war advances in 
Ethiopia. Attacker and attacked 
are both reporting victories. On the 
| Italian home front, gold wedding 
| rings are still clinking into the na- 
| tional melting pot in exchange for 
| ugly iron bands. 
| The repudiation of the peace plan 
at Geneva relieved Il Duce of the 
necessity of replying to it. Arms and 
resistance to sanctions still seem to 
be the vital points in his program. 

x * * 


ECESS. — Laconically the naval] 
conference, overshadowed dur- 
ing the week by more sensational 
developments in the British capital, 
decided on a Christmas recess from 
Dec. 21 to Jan. 6. The parley has 
reached the “drag-out” stage, with 
conferees in weary deadlock. Mute 
testimony of the status of the ses- 
sions is revealed in the decision not 
to keep minutes of the meetings so 
that there may be “freer” presenta- 
tion of arguments. 
The conference shelved temporar- 
| ily Japanese demands for a common 
upper limit to navies, and listened 
| to new suggestions. The British 
recommended a periodic exchange 





shrewd Laval, reading too wel) the | 





granted the stay in debate he asked. | 


of building programs 
suggestions on quantitative limita- 
tion. 
x~* * 
‘7EST FACES EAST.—Japan has 





and made : 


moved forward in its consolidae ' 


tion of 
bloc on the Asiatic Continent. Fole 


a pclitical and economic ‘ 


lowing the taking of Kalgan, autone : 


omists in the north of China seized } 


Tangku, Tientsin’s seaport, about 18 
miles east of the city. The new ter- 
ritory was immediately brought into 
the enlarging autonomous zone. 


Although formal inauguration of 


the new semi-autonomous govern- 
ment, in deference 
wishes, in Hopei and Chahar pro- 
vinces, with old Peiping as the cap- 
ital, was held up for two days by 
Chinese student rioting, it finally 
took place on Dec. 18. The political 


council established is pledged to 
maintain friendly relations with 
Japan. 


In the United States, on Dec. 19, 
Senator Key Pittman (Dem.), chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, warned that America has a 
right to fear attack by Japan. Im- 
mediately, he came under fire of 
peace organizations for his “jingo- 
ism.” 

x * * 
ERE AND THERE.—The United 
States signed reciprocal trade 
agreements with The Netherlands 
and Honduras during the week. 

General Plutarcho Calles, former 
“iron man” of Mexico, has returned 
to harry the Cardenas Government. 

General Juan Vincente Gomez, 78, 
and Dictator of Venezuela for 27 


| years died and was succeeded by 


| 
| 
| 


former War Minister Contreras. 
P. A. FREDERICK. 
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Some Well Known 
General Mills Brands 





Founded on the principle that facts, not opin- 
ions, provide the only sound guide to busi- 
ness success, General Mills, Inc., digs ever- 
lastingly for facts along three fronts: 

RAW MATERIAL. The scientific Wheat 

Survey follows the wheat harvest north, 
samples and tests the crop from each locality, 
tells company wheat buyers in record time 
which wheats to buy for quality flour, which 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT. General 
* Mills’ research laboratories, manned by 
leading cereal 
wheat for milling and baking performance, 
develop manufacturing refinements to guard 
quality, find ways to produce new and im- 
proved products. 

3 MARKETING. Localized tests of mer- 

* chandising and advertising plans de- 
termine the most productive selling opera- 
Continuous check-up of marketing 
programs in the field prevents waste and 
makes every dollar count. 

Strict adherence to this policy of following 
tested facts, not opinions, has been the most 
important factor in establishing leadership 
for the brands made by the associate com- 
panies of General Mills, Inc. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAP®@LIS, MINNESOTA 
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How Depression Cut 
Philanthropic Gifts 


Donations to Foundations Slashed 
by One-Half Since 1930 


(THE DEPRESSION played havoc with dona- 
tions for American foundations. 

So reports the Twentieth Century Fund, which, 
after completing a survey of American founda- 
tions and their disbursements, finds that dona- 
tions were cut in half during the depression 
period of 1930 to 1934. But, “in spite of the 
financial cataclysm, foundations were not com- 
pelled to draw upon their capital to any great 
extent to meet their obligations.” 

The Twentieth Century Fund attributes the 
drastic decline in grants primarily to the de- 
crease in the income of the securities held by 
the foundations. 

The field of Education was the most popular 
with foundations during 1934, the report reveals, 
showing grants amounting to 26.9 per cent of 
the total given away during the year. Medicine 
and Public Health was a close second with 26.8 
per cent of the total. Other important interests 
were: Social Welfare, with 14 per cent of the 
total; Social Sciences, 9 per cent; Physical and 
Biological Sciences, 5 per cent; Economics, 3 per 
cent; and International Relations, 3 per cent. 


GRANTS CUT IN HALF 


Grants to various agencies during 1934 by 
American foundations totaled $32,063,619 as com~- 
pared with grants of $68,225,411 during 1930. 

The Physical Sciences, Medicine and Public 
Health suffered the worst curtailments, 77, 70 
and 39 per cent, respectively. On the other hand, 
in spite of the great general decline in founda- 
tion grants, some fields actually gained. City 
and Regional Planning and Housing showed an 
increase of 82 per cent; Economics, an increase 
of 74 per cent; and) Agriculture| and! Forestry, 
68 per cent. Donations to general Social Welfare 


declined slightly—1 per cent 
The following is a selected table of certain 





—Underwood ; & Underwood 
READY TO GO 


Welfare directors of 39 States meet in Washington 
with members of the Social Security Board to dis- 
cuss rules, regulations and procedure relative to 
public assistance. At the meeting (left to right) 
are: Frank Bane, Executive Diretor of the Board; 
Katherine Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
and Arthur J. Altmeyer, member of the Board. 











fields of interest with the amount of grants made 
in 1930 and 1934: 





1934 1930 

BBAUOAGION ccc ccscccscecses $8,972,646 $16,972,698 
Medicine and Pub. Health. 8,609,710 28,841,937 
Social Welfare ........... 3,896,487 3,943,853 
Physical and _ Biological 

BOINCES ou ccescscccccee 1,746,662 1,774,999 
po 1,021,532 587,582 
Child Welfare ..........+. 502,091 823,845 
Agriculture and Forestry.. 304,762 181,662 
City Regional Planning 

and Housing 275,206 150,784 
PENNE. ocdccdecccecsseve 26,370 1,169,992 
DE sdccvecccsensondeces 23,091 9,570 
Civil Liberties.......ccceces 1,211 15,144 
oo i. 1,250 5,000 
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EXCESS BANK RESERVES.—Money lodged in 
Reserve Banks by member banks above the limit 
required by law. Such deposits consists of funds 
which for various reasons can not be loaned for 
active use in the industrial world. When such de- 
posits reach undue proportions, as is the case at 
present, it is indicative of stagnation in business. 
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EPIC.—Social political movement in California 
with the slogan “End Poverty In California” 
threatened to split old party lines two years ago. 
Dwarfed by the Townsend movement, a large 
proportion of adherents returned to normal party 
affiliations. 

ees 

SPOILS SYSTEM.—Term originating in the ad- 
ministration of President Jackson describing 
practice of a political party, winning an election, 
of replacing as many as possible of government | 
job holders with members of the successful party. 
Assassination of Garfield led to many reforms 
and many such employes were placed under civil 





service rules with assured continuity of employ- 
ment. Recent growth of Federal agencies has 
led to charge that evils of old system again have 
been revived. 








Lives lout on the Hughwayo 
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THE TOLL OF ACCIDENTS IN EIGHT AND A HALF YEARS 


ROM Jan. 1, 1927, to July 1, 1935, more than 245,000 persons 
were killed on land, on sea, and in the air when automobiles, 
ships or planes were involved in collisions, fires, crashes or other 


mishaps. 


A Safety Conference, just held under the auspices of the United 
States Department of Commerce, has had its attention called to 
the fact that more than 100,000 persons lose their lives every year 


of dollars. 


in accidents of all sorts, and that 900,000 people are injured every 
year in these mishaps, while the economic loss runs into billions 


Government statistics, upon which the above figures are based, 
show that only in those fields where careful and constant super- 
vision is maintained, such as Federal inspection of planes operat- 
ing on scheduled air lines, are the annual losses kept in check. 


A ‘Safety-Conscious’ America: The New Goal 


Accident Prevention Conference Starts a Drive to Reduce Heavy Toll 


of 


Preventable Deaths and Injuries 


OW can America lessen the number of fatal # and not through outside groups—to bring uni- 


accidents occurring yearly on land, in the 
air and on the sea? 

By fingerprinting all motorists? 

By compulsory safety courses in public schools? 

By more stringent legislation for alm and 
water carriers? 

By redesigning much of the home equipment 
which cause accidents? 

By requiring uniform traffic laws for all States 
and municipalities? 

Five hundred delegates to the Accident Pre- 
vention Conference called in Washington last 
week by Secretary of Commerce Roper, at the re- 
quest of President Roosevelt, were emphatic in 
their approval of these and hundreds of other 
proposals to reduce the death toll resulting from 
accidents on the highways, along the air ways, 
on the sea lanes, in the factory, the home and 
on the farm. 


DANGER “WORSE THAN WAR” 


The delegates representing safety groups, civic 
organizations, industrial interests, educational 
forces, highway agencies, newspapers and maga- 
zines, State and municipal bodies gathered at 
the Capital to be welded into one vast network 
for waging war on what is “worse than war.” 

“We must make America ‘safety-conscious’” 
was the thought expressed by every individual 
at the conference. They knew too well— 

That more than 100,000 lives are lost every 
year in accidents on land and sea and in the air. 

That more than 9,000,000 persons are injured 
every year. 

That the economic loss sustained by the nation 
runs into billions of dollars. 

That the toll of lost lives and maimed human 
beings is equivalent to wiping out entire cities. 

Now the Federal Government has decided to 
pool all interests into a frontal attack on Amer- 
ica’s Public Enemy No. 1—Accidents. Last week 
the battle lines were laid down. 

To continue to treat with comparative com- 
placency “the wholesale slaughter of men, 
women and children,” Secretary Roper said, “is 
a disgrace to our intelligence as a nation.” 

The United States, with a highway system 
second to none in the world, marks up an annual 
record of deaths and injuries more serious than 
the bloody tide of war. 

During 1934 alone, 36,000 people were killed, 
105,000 permanently disabled and 1,150,000 tem- 
porarily disabled. 


QUESTIONS FOR MOTOR MAKERS 


“Why?” asked Secretary Roper. “Is it high 
speed? Is it liquor? Is it defective mechanism? 
Is it careless driving? Is it improper law en- 
forcement? Is it poor lights? Is it bad high- 
ways? Evidently it is not just one of these, but 
all are contributing Causes. . . .” 

The group with the largest responsibility in 
this situation, he said, is the automotive industry. 
It is up to the leaders of that industry he con- 
tinued, to give straight answers to these pertinent 
questions 

Why is it necessary to manufactiire cars with 
speeds of 80 to 100 miles an hour? 

What steps are beifig takén by dealers to in- 
sure the public against high speed cars being 
sold to reckless, disabled or incompetent drivers? 

Have certain manufactures, especially in the 
light car field, effected economies, particularly 
in bumpers, so as to make cars less safe? 

Why, with all the engineering skill that the in- 
dustry possesses, has no greater progress been 
made in taking the dangerous glare out of head- 
lights. 

What definite steps does the industry plan to 
take to help eliminate old and unsafe cars from 
the road? 

What is it going to do on its own initiative— 





form traffic legislation and law enforcement? 

A study by the Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn., showed that even though 
more than 90 per cent of the cars involved in 
accidents in 1934 were apparently in good con- 
dition, figures of inspections in those States or 
cities which require every car to be inspected, 
reveal that three out of every four cars examined 
were in poor or bad mechanical condition. 

However, highway accidents, though they may 
be the most dramatic, are not the most danger- 
ous. Accidents in industry and in homes are 
killing almost twice as many persons yearly as 
on the highways. 

The bathtub, the step-ladder, the kitchen 
knife, the pot of boiling water, the electric fix- 
ture, are all death-dealers, taking almost as 
many lives during 1934 as the juggernaut on the 
roads. 

Secretary Roper pointed out that organized, 
intensive and intelligent safety programs are 
effective. Middle-aged persons, he said, remem- 
ber the “feeling of horror which swept the 
country in 1913 when it was found that during 
the year 10,964 persons had been killed and 
200,308 injured on the steam-~railroads of the 
United States. Rail line managements quickly 
recognized their responsibility and set in motion 
safety work of the highest order. The result was 
that in 1933 deaths totaled only 530 and injuries 
17,565.” ; 


DANGER ON THE SKY ROADS 


Aviation is still an infant industry. But, said 
Mr. Roper, “unless the most careful precaution 
is exercised as it grows there will be more fatali- 
ties.” 

Records of the Bureau of Air Commerce show 
that safety efforts on the scheduled air lines of 
the country is bringing about a striking reduc- 
tion in the number of lives lost in the air. 

During the first six months of this year 5 
pilots, 1 co-pilot and 4 passengers were killed 
on scheduled air lines. During this same period, 
however, 29 pilots of pleasure airplanes and 26 
passengers were killed. Crashes of student and 
experimental planes accounted for the loss of 38 
lives, and commercial non-scheduled planes 
killed 11 pilots and 17 pasesngers. 

Unless greater safeguards than now exist are 
called into play, the advent of a flivver-plane 
era, Mr. Roper predicted, would send the death 
toll among private flyers to dangerous heights. 


TOLL THAT THE SEA TAKES 


From July 1, 1934, to July 1, 1935, lives lost at 
sea from all causes, passengers and crew, num- 
bered 350, increase of 184 over year before. 

Of the lives lost, however, 146 were from sui- 
cide, accidental drowning, and other causes 
beyond the power of the Bureau of Navigation 
and Steamboat Inspection Service to prevent, 
leaving a loss of 204 lives chargeable to such 
accidents as fire, collision, foundering, etc. 

So much for statistics—figures which never can 
bring home to the average person the stark hor- 
ror and brutal slaughter of accidents ‘whether 
they be on a bus load of school children smashed 
to a pulp at a railroad crossing, whether they 
apply to trapped human beings on a costly steam- 
ship turned into a funeral pyre, whether they 
be in a fall down a flight of stairs, or whether 
they be contained in an account of a passenger 
plane which crashes 


JUST WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


What can be done? What steps will the Fed- 
eral Government take in its position of coordina- 
tor of local and natienal efforts to reduce the 
accident toll? 

At a private conference in Secretary Roper’s 


+ 





office, which the representative of the United 
States News attended, preliminary plans were 
advanced for getting under way a nation-wide 
attack to reduce the growing number of acci- 
dents. 

Barron G. Collier, former Safety Commissioner 
of New York, outlined an educational program 
which would persistently hammer at the indi- 
vidual in the home, in the school, in the club, 
in the factory, in the office—the need for safety. 

The establishment of safety courses in primary, 
grade and high schools was recommended, “which 
would embrace accident prevention on land and 
sea and in the air.” 

Thomas J. Watson, president of the Interna- 
tional Business Machine Company of New York, 
leading the Committee on Street and Highway 
Improvements, recommended a searching inquiry 
into the technical construction and reconstruc- 
tion of city and rural highways. 

Representative Emmet O’Neal, of Kentucky, 
chairman of the Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Regulations, recommended a mobilization of civic 
and official forces for promoting uniform traffic 
regulations throughout the nation. 


UNIFORM ROAD REGULATIONS 


Robert E. Bondy, of the American Red Cross, 
presiding as chairman of the Committee on Home 
and Rural Accidents, in the absence of Senator 
Arthur Capper, recommended the cooperation of 
the 40 or more national safety groups already 
active in this phase of accident prevention into 
one unified fighting force. 

The Committee on Marine Safety, under the 
leadership of Walter Parker, of New Orleans, 
recommended more stringent sea legislation, com- 
plete coordination of statistical information of 
maritime accidents and a whipping up of the 
national consciousness to take cognizance of con- 
ditions which directly affect the safety condi- 
tions in the American Merchant Marine. 

The Committee on Safety in the Air with 
Charles Horner of the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation presiding in the absence of Senator 
McAdoo, proposed an increase in the inspection 
forces of the Bureau of Air Commerce and more 
Stringent legislation to deal with the forthcom- 
ing era of low-priced private airplanes. 

John L. Lovett of Detroit, chairman of the 
committee on Cooperation with the Automotive 
Industry, will undertake a program which would 
coordinate the engineering skill of the manufac- 
tuers with the progressive work to be done by 
all of the safety groups. 

Rear Admiral Carey T. Grayson, chairman of 
the American Red Cross, offered the nation-wide 
facilities of 3,700 Red Cross chapters with hun- 
dreds of trained safety experts to all groups 
working in the campaign. 


CAMPAIGN TO VICTORY 


As the strategy of the 500 delegates to the con- 
ference was expressed through the chairman— 
the private conference took on the atmosphere 
of generals in civilian clothes planning, mapping, 
drafting and preparing a campaign not for one 
year but for 10 years or for such a period as 
would be necessary to effectively reduce the 
Staggering toll exacted by human carelessness 
and negligence. 

Slowly the clock above Secretary Roper’s chair 
ticked out the minutes—each minute another 
man, woman or child, somewhere in America, 
meeting death from an accident. 

A hushed room, and slowly the Secretary rose. 
Not as an official but as one human being pledg- 
ing the entire resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to “wake the fiation to the facts. 

“America, and the men in this room.” he 
slowly said, “can win this battle. Let’s do it!” 

DEREK Fox. 








Vast Relief Problem 
Of Rural America 


Vast Population in Chief Farming 
Areas Unable to Make Living 


‘ORKS ADMINISTRATOR HOPKINS may 

possibly have been thinking of rural Amer- 

ica’s relief needs when he remarked, last week, 
at his press conference: 

“We still have a relief problem in this coun- 
try that can’t be laughed off.” 

Despite the fact that 2,678,629 employable re- 
lief heads are employed on works projects and 
that agencies other than the WPA are employ- 
ing 825,000 persons, a study made by the FERA’s 
research staff under Corrington Gill shows that 
15 per cent of the rural residents in six of the 
chief agricultural areas are incapable of self- 
support and must be given relief in some form 
from now on. 

The end of direct Federal relief aid was marked 
by series of protests from many State and 
municipal authorities. Rumors of a return to 
the Federal “dole” are afloat—but there is no 
indication that any return to this form of relief 
is imminent. 

How then are these rural Americans in need 
to be taken care of? The report makes no recom- 
mendations, limiting itself to a study of the 
needs and the sections in which relief aid is most 
necessary. 

The areas surveyed by Federal investigators 
were the Eastern Cotton, Western Cotton, Winter 
Wheat, Spring Wheat, the Lake States Cut-Over, 
and the Appalachian-Ozark area. Although these 
areas included approximately 50 per cent of the 
rural families receiving relief, they covered only 
slightly more than one-third of the whole rural 
population of the country. 


CAUSES OF COLLAPSE 


Varying causes were given for the collapse of 
agriculture in the different regions, such as 
over-population, inefficient small farms, and loss 
of supplementary employment in the mountain 
areas; drought in the wheat country; disorgani- 
zation of commercial agriculture in the cotton 
areas; and loss of supplementary employment 
in the cut-over areas. Poor land was an under- 
lying cause of all areas and another was that 
many of the relief families had relatively poor 
educational advantages. 

As to the chances of rehabilitating these 
families, local relief case workers reported that 
about 20 per cent of the families in the 65 
counties studied were incapable of self-support. 
Fifteen per cent were capable, but in need of 
supervision as well as temporary financial aid, 
and 65 per cent were capable of self-support if 
given only temporary financial aid. 

Only 35 per cent of all families on rural relief 
were considered capable of being rehabilitated as 
full-time farmers. Another 31 per cent were 
considered capable of operating small plots as a 
means of partial support in conjunction with 
other employment. 


SHIFT OF OBLIGATION 


It was revealed that about $203,000,000 were 
spent for unemployment relief in the six areas 
by Federal, State and local governments during 
the 19 months’ period from April 1, 1933, through 
October, 1934. Average family payments ranged 
from about $400 during this period in the Lake 
States cut-over area to less than $200 in the 
Western cotton and Appalachian-Ozark areas. 

Reports by areas show: 


APPALACHIAN-OZARK AREAS.—15 per cent 
could never be self-supporting, constituting a 
permanent relief load. Two-thirds of the relief 
families could be rehabilitated on the land as 
part-time farmers, provided some supplementary 
employment was furnished. Less than one-fifth 
could support their families entirely from the 
farm. Less than 3 per cent could become self- 
supporting in non-agricultural occupations alone. 


GREAT LAKES CUT-OVER AREA—With 30 
per cent of the families on relief, investigators 
believed that “little reduction in the relief rate 
could be effected in the near future.” Fewer 
children and more aged persons were reported 
here than in most other areas. There was a high 
proportion of unemployables; 14 per cent of the 
families having no gainful worker and 18 per 
cent having either no worker or only one woman 
worker, who would have little likelihood of find- 
ing employment. 


SPRING WHEAT AREA.—Sixteen percent of 
families incapable of self-support. 


WINTER WHEAT AREA.—Fourteen per cent 
incapable of self-support. 


EASTERN COTTON BELT.—About 19 per cent 
of the Whites and 38 per cent of the Negroes 
incapable of self-support. 

WESTERN COTTON AREA.—Fifteen per cent 
of the Whites and 23 per cent of the Negroes 
entirely incapable of self-support. 

“Although crop failure, speculative expansion, 
absentee ownersl:p, and depressed price levels 
were among the factors which precipitated the 
relief situation in the six rural problem areas,” 
the report pointed out, “the roots of the trouble 
obviously lay deeper. The frontier philosophy 
which assumed that the individual, if given 
complete freedom, would pursue an economic 
course that was to the best interests of society, 
led to the present dilemma of stranded com- 
munities, bankrupt farmers and widespread un- 
employment.” 

Mr. Gill declared that “the present relief situ- 
ation is patently a result of the philosophy of 
making a ‘killing’ and letting the future take 
care of itself. Not only the farmers but the State 
governments pursued a policy which could only 
lead to economic disaster.” 
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Do 
You Know 
That 


N the nine months ending Nov. 
30, the Treasury borrowed $178,- 
718,250 by selling Baby Bonds to 
the public. Buyers holding them 
ten years will receive $238,291,000. 
x * * 
A RAILROAD operating in in- 
terstate traffic cannot aban- 
don a single mile of track, even 
though continued operation is a 
heavy loss to the company, with- 
out permission from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
:* 2 
HE Treasury will soon send 
checks to cotton farmers mak- 
ing up for them the difference be- 
tween the price they received for 
their 1935 cotton when it was sold 
and a price of 12 cents a pound. 
Taxpayers thus will contribute 
about a cent a pound to cotton 
growers. 








x «re 


“ROM 1776 to September 1934, 
about $16,500,000,000 was paid 
out for American war veterans in 
the form of pensions and compen- 
sations. 
x *& 
TRAVELERS returning to the 
United States from foreign 
countries may not bring in duty- 
free liquor unless in containers 
not in excess of one gollon. 
xe 


JEARLY $200,000,000 in proc- 
essing taxes would drop al- 
most immediately into the Treas- 
ury if the Supreme Court decided 
that such levies are legal. That 
amount is being held from the 
Treasury by processors contesting 
the law. 
xk * 
BEGINNING the first of the 
year all builders of American 
men-of-war are required to have 
their builders’ risk insurance un- 
derwritten by American compa- 
nies. Ten years ago 90 per cent of 
all insurance covering shipbuild- 
ing operations on American men- 
of-war was underwritten by for- 
eign companies. 
x ke 
UNCLE Sam is the prospective 
~ owner of 6,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton valued today at more than 
$300,000,000, What to do with this 


cotton on which Federal loans | 


have been made represents one of 
the Government’s big problems. 
To sell might upset markets, but 
storage charges keep mounting. 

xk & 


OT a single loss on an insured 

mortgage is the record claimed 

by the Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration which has already selected 

more than two hundred million 

dollars’ worth of mortgages on res- 
idential property. 
x * 


THE National gasoline tax bill 
will cost motorists close to 
$800,000,000 in 1935, an all-time 


record. 
x ** 


ECENT Executive Order per- 
mits the sale or lease of certain 
public lands in the Western States 
capable of yielding metals or non- 
metallic ores, with certain qualifi- 
cations set by the Secretary of the 


Interior. 
x * * 


FEDERAL Government’s prison 

food bill amounts to 20 cents a 
day a prisoner. Last year’s food 
bill was $1,095,000. However, op- 
eration of ten prison farms nets 
the Government about $250,000 
worth of soocetuds 8 year. 


QWNER-operators of trucks 
working on WPA projects are 
not to be paid for time lost due to 
weather conditions or temporary 
interruptions in ame, pragect. 
* 


HE Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States has shown 
that it would take about 61 cents 
of every dollar spent in retail pur- 
chases in the United States last 
year to equal the cost of all gov- 
ernment in this country, or about 
28 cents of evety such dollar to 
equal the cost of the Federal Gov- 


ernment, 
«ke 


‘THE average home carrying a 
HOLC loan sells for about 
$1,000 more than the amount of 
the average loan. 
x ke & 
HE gross public debt—federal, 
state and local—is now higher 
than ever before. As reported by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board it exceeds $51,000,000,000. 
More than $20,000,000,000 of this 
represents state and local debts. 
xk * 


URING the first ten months of 
this year 90 foreign countries 
purchased toys and games (except 
rubber) from the United States 
valued at $1,349,251—a gain of 38 
per cent over the corresponding 


1934 period. 
es ¢ 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt up to 

Nov. 30 had allocated all but 
$120,000,000 of the $4,000 000,000 
work-relief appropriation passed 
at the last session of Congress. 
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Future of Relief 
WINTER THIS YEAR finds the most 

drastic change in the relief picture 
since the Federal Government first 
stepped into the scene in 1932. 

Each December since then, the Ad- 
ministration has paid out substantial 
sums for direct relief—in 1933 for 
those unemployables who could not be 
given work on the CWA program, and 
last year for those whom it was unable 
to employ on the FERA work relief 
projects. 

Now the FERA is gone, and no more 
Federal money is to be spent for the 
dole. 

Needy unemployed in thousands of 
communities throughout the United 
States have enrolled with the Works 
Progress Administration during the 
last few months (Photo No. 1). For 
some of them the new jobs ended an 
enforced idleness extending over sev- 
eral years. Others merely transferred 
their names to a new pay roll but 
kept on working at projects started 
under the FERA, 

With 2,678,600 persons at work for 
the WPA and 825,000 for other agen- 
cies cooperating with it, the new work- 
relief program, officials say, is at its 
peak. Workers are being employed 
at a per capita cost of $65 a month to 
the Treasury for wages and materials. 

Total cost of the WPA program 
amounts to more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars monthly or nearly two- 
thirds more than the cost of the FERA 
program last year. 


WPA LABOR STRIKES 

But the administrative machinery 
is not operating smoothly in all parts 
of the country. Labor semands for 
better wages are the chief source of 
trouble. 

In Iowa labor leaders (Photo No. 2) 
meet and vote for a general strike of 
the 26,000 WPA workers in the State 
to take effect Jan. 2 unless wages are 
raised. 

From another quarter comes an at- 
tack on the work relief program. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, 
in an address on Dec, 15 in St. Louis 
(Photo No. 3) indicts the present re- 
lief policies. He declares that the 
“wasteful public works projects” 
should be stopped, suggests decentral- 
ization of relief control, and the re- 
duction of Federal relief expenditures 
by more than half. 

With the WPA operating at full 
speed, its officials meet with President 
Roosevelt and other Government ad- 
ministrators to study contemplated 
relief expenditures for next year. 
Many knotty questions must be an- 
swered before the next budget is pre- 
sented to Congress. 

Should the work-relief program be 
carried over into next year in its 
present form? 

Should some of the projects now 
under the emergency agencies be 
transferred to the regular depart- 
ments? 

Should the CCC and PWA be 
tained as permanent agencies? 

Is the Federal Government perma- 
nently out of direct relief? 

Out of the conferences comes the 
President’s announcement that he 
will ask Congress for a $500,000,000 
appropriation to finance general Fed- 
eral public works. 


PLANS FOR THE CCC 

Meanwhile cabinet members and 
officials of the CCC (Photo No. 4) 
meet with the President to discuss 
the plans for reduction of the CCC to 
a force of 300,000. 

The President has announced that 
he plans to ask Congress for $300,- 
000,000 to maintain the CCC at this 
strength during the next fiscal year. 

Between now and July 1 nearly 
200,000 youths are to be dropped from 
the CCC and 1,000 camps abandoned. 
Communities which have benefited 
from these camps have protested to 
Washington against the curtailment 
of the program. 

Many of the large projects for which 
the $500,000,000 appropriation is to be 
requested are now being carried out 
0 with emergency funds. 

Typical of such projects is the Flor- 

ida canal, designed to cut through the 
northern part of the State and pro- 
vide an ocean waterway at a cost of 
approximately $140,000,000. 
i Work on the canal has been started 
i (Photo No. 5) with an initial allot- 
f ment of $5,000,000 but Mr. Roosevelt 
: says that projects of such magnitude 
# should have some form of Congrés- 
i sional approval before additional 
j funds are spent. 

No announcement has been made as 
to the appropriations to be requested 
to carry on relief projects during 
the next fiscal year. 

Leaders in Congress (Photo No. 6) 
are working with the President on the 
problem. The final answer however, 
will be given by Congress itself, after 
it has debated the matter. 








1. Direct Relief Clients Shift to WPA Rolls 


2. lowa Labor Leaders Call a General WPA Strike 








. 3. Mr. Hoover Denounces Federal Relief Methods 
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Leaders to Shape Future Relief Plans 
—Photos by Wide World and WPA 
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==") FARM: DEVISING NEW PLANS F 


OR CONTROL 


IF PRESENT PROGRAM IS VOIDED BY COURT 





Tax 


Income 


For 


of 


Studied 
Cooperating Farmers 


to Provide Bonus 





A PPROACH of the day when the 

Supreme Court will render judg- 
ment on the New Deal farm pro- 
gram finds the following develop- 
ments under way: 

1. Planners in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration are ex- 
ploring the possibility of using pow- 
ers conferred by the income tax 


amendment to the Constitution to | 


build a new system of crop control 


in the event of court destruction | 


of the present one. 

2.—Opponents of the New Deal 
are thinking of offering to farmers 
the promise of an out-and-out 
bonus, like a soldiers’ bonus, or a 


mother’s pension, on the domestic | 


portion of his crop, allowing pro- 
duction and prices to seek their own 
level. 

3.—Officials mentally are writing 
off potato taxes, Bankhead cotton 
taxes and Kerr-Smith tobacco taxes, 
all of which involve use of Govern- 
ment taxing powers to compel indi- 


| vidual farmers to abide by market- 


ing restrictions imposed by Wash- 
ington. 


| POSSIBLE NEW TAX BASE 


Mystery surrounds the planning 
of AAA officials to meet any possible 
decision that may be handed down 
by the Supreme Court in the Hoosac 
Mills case involving processing 
taxes. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, is reported to have told 
visitors that no single plan is re- 
ceiving exclusive attention in form- 
ulating future policy, but that a 
multitude of ideas were being 
whipped into shape for possible use. 

However, hints have been thrown 
off that legal experts are at work 
on a plan to shift from the general 
taxing power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in basing any new farm 
program, to the income tax power, 
which these legal experts regard as 
broader than the others. 

That shift in planning, too, ac- 
cording to this view, would involve 
a shift in control from the indi- 
vidual farmer to the processor of 
farm products. Now a tax is levied 
on the processing of certain prod- 
ucts, with proceeds paid to farmers 
in the form of rental or bounty pay- 
ments in return for their agreement 
to control production. 

The plan getting attention would 
involve sharply graduated taxes on 
the income of processors with ex- 
emptions for those that controlled 
their purchases of farm products. 


FARMER BONUS—PERHAPS 


With this idea of continued con- 
trol is another, being shaped up by 


political opponents of the present 
plan, that calls for outright gifts to 
farmers. 

Spending of Federal money for 
bonuses of one kind or another has 
been done for years. To give an- 
other to farmers from money taken 
directly out of the Treasury would 
be constitutional, in the view of 
those backing the new plan. 


At present, strings are tied to pay- 
ments to farmers and the money is 
raised by a tax on processors of the 
product affected. The suggested 
plan is to take off the strings and 
to pay a bounty out of general reve- 
nues. Then the farmers would be 
allowed to grow as much as they 
liked, and prices would be permit- 


| ted to fall as low as needed to sell 





the surpluses abroad 

Backers of this idea think that 
the world situation in agriculture is 
improving and that foreigners again 
will be ready to buy American farm 
products at prices that will yield a 
profit to the farmers. They regard a 
bounty system as a means of easing 
the transition from the period of 
farm control during the past two 
and one-half years to a new period 
of individualistic farming. 

Gross income of American farm- 
ers during the eleven months of 
this year up to Dec. 1 totaled $8,- 
110,000,000, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. This 
compared with $7,266,000,000 for the 
same period a year ago. 

The country’s 30,000,000 farm 
population, out of the market for 
any but the most essential goods 
for several depression years, now is 
back again on a big scale. 
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Schenley 


MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES 





chenley “Newsfacs’ 


THE RECORD ...In the first six months of 1935 
alone, SCHENLEY has paid over $2,800,000.00 for 
grains grown by American farmers. Purchased 
$150,000.00 worth of coal from American mines. 
Bought bottles, labels, caps, shipping cases totaling 
$2,500,000.00 more. Taxes? SCHENLEY has paid 
$45,000,000.00 in less than two years. Employment? 
Directly, SCHENLEY enterprises have helped give 
employment to thousands; indirectly, to many, 


Your guiding star a the Mark of Merit 








OLD SCHENLEY 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY BOTTLED IN BOND under U. 8. Government supervision. 
The aristocrat of the House of Schenley. Every drop at least 4 years old. 


Scheniey Distribevowa, Inc.. Mow York. M. ¥. 
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Charles Fahy 


Chief Law Officer of National 
Labor Relations Board 


\ LAW, framed in an 
wi stitutional objections and designed to use 
the full limit of Federal power to prevent unfair 
being administered 


effort to overcome con- 


practices respecting labor, is 
by the reconstituted National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Charles Fahy, stepped up from other New Deal 
posts, passes on the legal problems of the new 
agency. He is its general counsel, succeeding 
Calvert Magruder, Harvard professor, who served 
as General Counsel on a leave of absence and 
now is back at the Harvard Law School. 

Mr. Fahy was born in Rome, Ga., 43 years ago. 
He was educated in the public schools of his 
home town. Later he went to the Notre Dame 
University and the Georgetown Law School at the 
National Capital. 

Mr. Fahy was a naval aviator during the World 
War. He practiced law for many years in Wash- 





Lawyer from New Mexico chosen to be chief 
officer to safeguard new Labor Board in its 
manifold workings. 











ington and also in New Mexico. Then he came 
back to Washington as a Government official. 
First he served as Assistant Solicitor of the De- 
partment of Interior and as Vice Chairman of 
the Petroleum Advisory Board. 

When Nathan R. Margold_resigned as Chair- 
man of the PAB, Mr. Fahy succeeded him. That 
was in the Autumn of 1934. Mr. Fahy argued 
the first case of the Board in a Federal District 
Court, a case known as the “Rule Seventeen 
Premium Case.” Last month he was promoted 
to General Counsel of the NLRB. 

The old National Labor Relations Board func- 
tioned through the Secretary of Labor. The 
new Board is independent, reporting directly to 
the President. 





Beatrice McConnell 


Directs Industrial Division of the 
Children’s Bureau 


"THEN Miss Beatrice McConnell, Director of the 
Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau, 
says she understands something of the prob- 
lems of the girl in industry, she speaks whereof 
she knows. Her formal, academic education was 
interrupted by a practical laboratory course as 
a real factory worker. 
Although Miss McConnell’s widest experience 
so far in her chosen career has been in the in- 


dustrial Keystone State, her native heath is 
West Virginia. She was born in Sherrard. Her 
education was cosmopolitan, for she counts 






Eine £2 ae 
Problems of the girl in industry are familiar to ner 
by reason of her own experiences while serving 
as a factory worker. 





among her alma maters the Teacher’s College 
at Fairmont, W. Va., Idaho Technical College, 
the University of Wisconsin and Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston. 

It was while taking her master’s work at Wis- 
consin that she entered a factory to do first- 
hand investigatory work for the State Industrial 
Comnission. 

Before assuming her present post with the 
Federal Labor Department, Miss McConnell was 
connected for 10 years with the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry in the 
Women’s and Children’s Bureau. Part of the 
time she served as Director of this Bureau. 
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General Malin Craig, New Chief of Staff of the Army 
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Born to the Service, Has Served the Flag All Over the World 


HEN Malin Craig arrived on earth (place, St. + 


Joseph, Mo.; date, Aug. 5, 1875) he kicked 
his heels and reported for duty in the cavalry. 
If he needed something symbolic on which to 
cut his teeth he might have found a Civil War 
cavalry sword, or one from the Mexican War or 
just the pommel of a 6th Cavalry McClellan sad- 
dle. Because all these had been the tools of 
his family’s trade for two generations. 

One grandfather in the War between the 
States, one in the Mexican War and a father in 
anything that happened to be happening from 
the time he left the “Point” in ’74. 

General Craig, Chief of Staff is, as his friend 
and brother officer, Major General Harbord puts 
it, “essentially a product of what we in the serv- 
ice call ‘the Old Army.’” In his 37 years of 
service he has commanded every unit of troops 
right up to an army. He has held the lower 
jobs and the highest staff jobs and also has had 
experience that will be welcome to his colleagues 
who head up the several branches of the mili- 
tary organization for he has been one of them 
and has learned their needs, their limitations 
and the obstacles they must face. 


SOME WEST POINT LEGENDS 


If he had specifically chosen his assignments, 
Army officers say, he couldn’t have mapped out 
a better “prep” for his present post. 

There is a line from Kipling which leaps to 
mind when you get an answer to your question: 
what is the outstanding quality of General Craig? 

The verses are these (from the “Song of the 
Banjo”): 

I'm the prophet of the utterly absurd, 

Of the patently impossible and vain 

And when the thing that couldn’t has occurred, 

Give me time to change my leg and start again 

And they seem to explain how, on more than 
one occasion, when it seemed he was up against 
the utterly impossible, Malin Craig was able to 
dig down into some sub-cellar reserve of his be- 
ing and make “the thing that couldn’t,” occur. 


This doing the impossible, frequently a sol- 


dier’s job, began before he really was one—it + 


was while he was still a cadet at West Point. 
He was a good baseball player but he had never 
pitched. It was the big game. You know—the 
honor of the school—the ancient rival (in this 
case the crack 7th Regiment), The pitcher falls 
ill. Malin goes in (the patently impossible) and 
pitches a no hit, no run game. 

There is another legend, namely that he was 
at the bottom of his class—and look at him now! 
But unlike the baseball story it isn’t so. He was 
No. 33 in a class of 59 and by “cadet rank,” 
which the cadets feel goes deeper into a man’s 
true rating than marks in class rooms, he was 
progressively, Senior Corporal, Senior First Ser- 
geant and Senior Captain of the Cadet Battalion. 


PRODUCT OF WESTERN PLAINS 

Brought up on the Western Plains, he loves 
the out-of-doors and still takes what he can get 
of it—indeed is said to have been enjoying the 
small modicum of the open spaces available to 
an officer stationed in Washington,—the golf 
course,—when news of his appointment as chief 
of staff came. 

Naturally he didn’t spend much of his first 
18 years in deciding what college he wanted to 
attend and so it isn’t strange that at 19 he was 
a cadet and learned to walk his post “like his 
daddy used to do.” 

In addition to keeping up in his studies he 
managed to win his letter in both football and 
baseball and could afford to lay down the IDR 
long enough io pick up the pen and serve as lit- 
erary editor of the “Ninety-Eight Howitzer”. 

“Ninety-eight” was his year of graduation and 
likewise a year that provided jobs for a number of 
young men, professional and’ otherwise, on the 
Field of Mars. As well as performing “regimental 
duties” as the officiar record undramatically puts 
it, at Santiago, Cuba, he was in garrison at Fort 
Yellowstone and Fort Reno and in 1900 shoved off 
for another of the hot spots of the moment, 
Tientsin, China. He took part in the Boxer Up- 





rising and then moved to the Philippines where 
he remained until 1902. 

On his return from the Philippines—and be- 
fore he returned, he had tour separate tours of 
duty in the Islands (and in Panama as Com- 
mandant)—the young) officer had a taste of 
schooling again, and by 1911 was an instructor 
as well as a student at the Army War College. 

The rest of his service took him across the map 
to every place where the American flag has flown. 
In 1917 he was called to Washington for duty 
in the office of the Adjutant General and later 
with the General Staff. In August he was on his 
way to France. . 


HIS SERVICE IN FRANCE 

He was then Chief of Staff of the Forty-first 
Division under Major General Liggett. With 
him, General Craig went to organize the First 
Corps of the American Expeditionary Forces in 
January, 1918, which later served in the Toul 
Sector, the Second Battle of the Marne, the re- 
duction of the St. Mihiel Salient, when the Ameri- 
can pinchers caught the retreating Germans 
and blunted a spearhead that had menaced the 
Allied lines from the early days of the war. 

After the seven bloody days in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne, General Liggett was promoted and Gen- 
eral Craig became a Brigadier General of the 
National Army and continued as its Chief of 
Staff until the Armistice. With the Third Army 
he marched across the Rhine. 

The war ended, General Craig reverted to his 
regular grade of major but was soon on his way 
up again to brigadier and, in July of 1924 he 
was named major general and Chief of Cavalry. 

One of his recent achievements, before his ele- 
vation to Chief of Staff, was the organization of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps in the 9th Area, 
the largest and one that he made the model of 
the lot: another example of “the patently im- 
possible,” a brand new job, well done. 

He now faces others as Europe and the Far 
East bristle with bayonets. 
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Ira N. Gabrielson 


Noted Bird Scientist Now Chief 
Of Bureau of Biological Survey 


/ILDLIFE conservation has a new director in 
Washington. 

Ira N. Gabrielson, identified with the work for 
a score of years, has been named as chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture, upon the resignation of Jay N. 
(“Ding”) Darling. 

Mr. Gabrielson moved up to his new post from 
his joint office of consulting specialist to the 
Chief of Bureau and Assistant Chief of the Di- 
vision of Wildlife Research. 

Mr. Gabrielson was born in Sioux Rapids, Iowa, 
and received his early training at the Morning- 
side College, from which he graduated in 1912. 
He entered the Government service in 1915 as 
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Ornithologist of wide repute succeeds “Ding” 
Darling in Government work of wild life con- 
servation. 





an assistant economic ornithologist to conduct 
field research. 

That work has taken him all over the coun- 
try. From New England he went to the Missis- 
Ssippi Valley and the Great Plains States. On 
the Pacific coast he supervised rodent and preda- 
tory animal control work in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada and Idaho. In the North- 
western States, Mr. Gabrielson was a regional 
game management director. 

For many years Mr. Gabrielson’s contributions 
to nature magazines and other periodicals have 
attracted wide attention not only from those 
interested in the scientific aspects of the work 
but from sportsmen and bird lovers in general. 





Mary Irene Atkinson 


Heads Child Welfare Division, 
Working Under Social Security Act 


MSS MARY IRENE ATKINSON, of Ohio, new 

appointee in the United States Children’s 
Bureau, is looking after some of the many inter- 
ests that affect the millions of young folk all 
over the country. 

Her title is Director of the Child Welfare Di- 
vision and she is taking over her new task un- 
der a temporary commission concerned with the 
operation of the Social Security Act. 

When Congress created the Children’s Bureau 
it required the new agency, as a permanent in- 
Stitution, to investigate and report on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of children 

Now, under the social security legislation of 
the last Congress, there are more provisions, in- 





Veteran of welfare work is proceeding under tem- 
porary commission to lay basis for child aid under 
Social Security Law. 





cluding appropriations affecting child life, and 
here is where Miss Atkinson has taken over part 
of the Bureau’s work, activities under the old law 
and the new law, intertwining. 

Miss Atkinson for many years was Superin- 
tendent of the Division of Charities of the Ohio 
Department of Public Welfare. More recently 
she has been Regional Social Worker of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration. She also 
served for many years on the staff of the Child 
Welfare League of America. 

Specifically, Miss Atkinson is administering 
that section of the Social Security Act that re- 
lates to child welfare services. Her job is to de- 
velop the work of this division for the Bureau 
and the Department of Labor. 
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‘THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL METHOD’ 


The Basic Law as an Elastic Framework of Principles, Subject to Change, and as an 
Expression of the Popular Will 


(Full text of address delivered 
before the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, on 
Dec. 18.) 
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| 
| 
| 
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elapsed since its adopt'on the | 


I’ the 147 years which have | 


Constitution of the 


United | 


States has probably been the sub- | 
ject of more controversy than any | 


other great document of human 
history. 


The framers of the Virginia-Ken- | 


tucky Resolutions of 1798 took one 
view of its meaning, while the Fed- 
eralists took another. The friends 
of the Bank of the United States 
thought that the Constitution con- 
ferred powers on the Federal Gov- 
ernment which the opponents of 
the Bank, with equal earnestness, 
denied. The South Carolina Nulli- 
fiers of 1833 believed that a pro- 


tective tariff was unconstitutional, | 


while Judge Story and Daniel Web- 
ster were firm in the opposite be- 
lief. 


the so-called Radicals thought that 
the new amendments conferred on 
the Congress power to protect civil 


rights within the several states, | 


while their opponents gave to the 
amendments a narrower construc- 
tion, which was afterwards con- 
firmed by the Supreme Court. 


BASIS OF CONTROVERSY 
OVER THE CONSTITUTION 
And yet, in the face of this series 
of examples, which might be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely, there is 
nothing more characteristic of con- 
stitutional controversy than the re- 
current assumption on the part of 
the disputants that their own con- 
struction alone has a sole and ex- 
clusive title to correctness, and that 


whoever disputes that construction, | 


or argues against it, is guilty of no 
lighter offense than that of laying 
impious hands on the Ark of the 
Covenant. 

This attitude is, perhaps, a natu- 
ral consequence of man’s insatiable 
desire for certainty, which he seeks 
to satisfy by convincing himself 
that he already has certainty in his 
grasp. This tends to increase the 
heat as well as the scope of the 
debate. 

Men are apt to become irritated 
when they find their own certain- 


After the close of the Civil War, 


} 





By HOMER CUMMINGS 


The Attorney General of the United States 


+ : : + 
wisdom, and the public interests that of the opposing party in the A more recent instance in which | 


should require.” 

A similar thought was expressed 
by Chief Justice Marshall in Mc- 
Culloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. at 
page 407. 


HOW CONFLICTING FACTORS 


AFFECT COURT RULINGS 
The process of constitutional con- 


struction relies for its validity on | 


the relative weight to be given to 
this or that factor in a chain of 
inference. One mind will be im- 
pressed by the need of centralized 
power, another by the value of lo- 
cal self-government; one by im- 
mediate governmental necessities, 
another by the danger of govern- 
mental abuses; one by the rights 
of property, another by the claims 
of human sympathy; one by the 
sanctity of contracts, another by 
the requirements of essential jus- 
tice. , 

The interplay of these conflicting 
concepts, and the predominance of 
one or another at different periods 
of national development, are il- 
lustrated throughout the long his- 
tory of judicial decisions and 
should serve to convince us that 


| within the great house of the Con- 


| 


| 


stitution there are many mansions, 


| and that the questions which are 
left open within its four corners | 


are frequently susceptible of more 
than one solution based upon 


reason. 


| 





| 
| 


The Supreme Court does not op- 
erate in a legalistic vacuum of ab- 
stract propositions. On the con- 
trary it is part and parcel of an or- 


comprises the constitution-making 


process, the legislative process and | 


all the other processes through 


which, in a government resting on 
popular sovereignty, public opinion 


is enabled to register itself in gov- 
ernmental acts. 

Moreover, the cases which come 
before the Supreme Court are, for 
the most part, presented by the ex- 
igencies of litigation, not cases se- 
lected to round out the symmetry 
of a theory. Such cases are created 
by the accidents, or the pressures, 
or the changing ideals of national 
life. In this welter of facts and 


| cireumstances there is a place for 


ties challenged, and to that extent | 
shaken, by the existence of other | 


and inconsistent certainties on the 
part of other men. But, as Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes admonishes .us, “Cer- 
tainty, generally, is an illusion and 
repose is not the destiny of man”; 
and it was George Meredith who, 
referring to this human frailty, ex- 
claimed: 
“Ah, what a dusty answer gets 
the soul 
When hot for certainties in this 
our life.” 


ONLY GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
PROVIDED IN BASIC LAW 

The Constitution is a funda- 
mental document, speaking, for the 
most part, in general principles and 
couching its precepts in language 
designed to make possible the at- 
tainment of the great ends of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Justice Story, in delivering 
the opinion of the Court in Mar- 
tin v. Hunter, 1 Wheaton, page 326, 
said: 

“The Constitution unavoida- 
bly deals in general language. 
It did not suit the purposes of 
the people, in framing this 
great charter of our liberties, 
to provide for minute specifica- 
tions of its powers, or to declare 
the means by which those pow- 
ers should be carried into exe- 
cution. 

“It was foreseen that this 
“would be perilous and difficult if 
not an impracticable task. The 
instrument was not intended to 
provide merely for the exigen- 
cies of a few years, but was to 
endure through a long lapse of 
ages, the events of which were 
locked up in the inscrutable 
purposes of Providence. 

“It could not be foreseen 
what new changes and modifi- 
cations of power might be in- 
dispensable to effectuate the 
general objects of the charter; 
and restrictions and specifica- 
tions, which, at the present, 
might seem salutary, might, in 
the end, prove the overthrow of 
the system itself. 

“Hence, its powers are ex- 
pressed in general terms, leav- 
ing to the legislature, from time 
to time, to adopt its own means 
to effectuate legitimate objects, 
and to mould and model, the 
exercise of its powers, as its own 











logic and the Court has applied it; 
but there is a place, too, for that 
‘inarticulate premise” to which Mr. 
Justice Holmes referred when he 
deprecated “a system of delusive 
exactness”. 


NEW NATIONAL NEEDS 
BROADEN INTERPRETATIONS 


Shifting national needs and ma- 
turing national ideals have, at 


times, resulted in reversals of pre- | 


vious decisions. At the outset the 
Supreme Court held that the ad- 
miralty powers of the Constitution 
extended only to navigable waters 
within the ebb and flow of the tide. 
This ruling excluded, of course, the 
Great Lakes; and it Was reversed in 
1852 in the leading case of The 
Propeller Genessee Chief (12 How. 
443). Referring to the earlier de- 
cisions, Chief Justice Taney said: 
“The conviction that this 
definition of admiralty powers 
was narrower than the Consti- 
tution contemplated, has been 
growing stronger every day 
with the growing commerce on 
the lakes and navigable rivers 
of the Western States.” 
It was, perhaps, natural for the 


| courts of the United States, in an 


early period, to adopt the limited 
definition, for until the invention of 
the steamboat there could be noth- 
ing like extended navigation upon 


| waters with an unchanging cur- 


rent resisting the upward passage, 
but the Chief Justice went on to 
point out that at the time of such 
decisions: 

“The commerce on the rivers 
of the West and on the lakes 
was in its infancy and of little 
importance and but little re- 
garded compared with the pres- 
ent day.” 


CORPORATION RULING 
REVERSED BY COURT 
Another instance in which the 
Court, during the same period of its 
history, reversed its previous hold- 
ing has to do with the question of 


| whether foreign corporations have 


a right of access to the Federal 
courts under the diversity of citizen- 
ship provision of the judiciary 
article of the Constitution. 

The original rule laid down by 
Marshall in Bank of United States 
v. Deveaux (5 Cranch. 61) was that 
a foreign corporation had no such 


right, unless all its stockholders | 
| were citizens of a State other than 


| suit. 
This decision was reversed in 


son (2 How. 497), which held that, 
for the purpose of a suit in a Fed- 
eral court, a corporation must be 
presumed to be a citizen of the 
State in which it was incorporated. 
The Court said in its opinion 
that the old cases “had never been 
satisfactory to the Bar” nor “en- 
| tirely satisfactory to the court that 
| made them.”, The vast growth and 
| extension of the corporate method 
| of doing business had obviously pro- 
| duced its effect on the judicial 
mind. 
| Instances in quite recent years 
of definite reversals by the Court 
| of important decisions in the field 
of taxation come readily to mind, 
notably Blackstone vy. Miller (188 
U. S. 189), overruled in Farmers 
Loan Company v. Minnesota (280 
U. S. 204-209) and Long v. Rock- 
wood, (277 U. 8. 142), overruled in 
Fox Film Corporation vy. Doyal (286 
U. S. 123). 


CHANGE IN PERSONNEL 
MAY AFFECT DECISIONS 
The history of the Court is not 
free from examples of reversals, or 
| substantial modifications, of its 
position in cases involving issues of 
far wider public interest and more 
general controversy than _ those 

which I have mentioned. 
| An outstanding illustration was 
‘the important modification of the 
' doctrine of the Dartmouth College 








| case, after a change in the per- | 
ganic process of government which | 


sonnel of the Court, by the Charles 
River Bridge case. 

The Dartmouth College case had 
| held that a corporate charter was 
an inviolable grant which could not 
constitutionally be impaired by 


subsequent legislation. The ques- | 


tion raised in the Charles River 
Bridge case was whether the con- 
stitutional guarantee extended be- 
yond the express terms of the 
{grant to the implications of ex- 
| elusiveness to which it owed, in 
| large measure at least, its financial 
value. 


When the case was first argued | 


in 1831, while Marshall was still 
, Chief Justice, the Court apparently 
| had no doubt that the guarantee 
| did cover such implications. When 
| the case waas finally decided six 
| years later, however, the ruling was 
| to the opposite effect, over a strong 
dissent from Judge Story. 

| It was in this case that Chief 


| Justice Taney voiced the memor- | 


able sentiment: 

“While the rights of private 
property are sacredly guarded, 
we must not forget that the 
community also have rights 
and that the happiness and 
well-being of every citizen de- 
pends on their faithful pre- 
servation.” Charles River 
Bridge v. Warren Bridge, 11 
Peters 420 at 548). 

It was this decision which called 
forth from Judge Story the gloomy 
remark that “the old constitutional 


a change has come over the public 
|; mind from which I augur little 
good.” (Warren’s History of the 
Supreme Court, Vol. 2, page 302). 


that the very raising of the conten- 
| tions which had received the sup- 
| port of the majority of the Court 
| was “sufficient to alarm every 
| stockholder in every public enter- 
| prise of this sort throughout the 
whole country.” 

Daniel Webster complained that 
“the decision has completely over- 
| turned a clear provision of the Con- 
| stitution” and reported that “Judge 
| Story thinks the Supreme Court is 
gone and I think so, too, and almost 


| 


everything else is gone or seems | 


rapidly going.” 

Chancellor Kent wrote that he 
had reperused the Charles River 
Bridge decision with increased dis- 
gust and that “It abandons or over- 


throws a great principle of consti- | 
| The New York Times stated that | Court should be the subject of wide- 


| tutional morality. It injures 
| the moral sense of the community 
| and destroys the sanctity of con- 
| tracts.” 


| HOW REVERSAL REVIVED 


THE ANTITRUST LAWS 
Yet, within 15 years, a later 
judge, who was himself no inef- 


| fective defender of property rights, | 


speaking of this decision was able 
| to say, “No opinion of the Court 
| has more fully satisfied the legal 
judgment of the country and con- 


| sequently none has exercised more | 


| influence upon its legislation.” 
(Campbell, J., in State Bank v. 


| Knopp, 16 How. 409) 


1844 in Louisville, etc., R. R. v. Let- | 


doctrines are fast fading away and | 


In his dissenting opinion he said | 


the Supreme Court, on an issue of 
great public importance, originally 
took a position from which it was 
| Jater to recede is afforded by the 

famous £. C. Knight case (156 U.S. 
' 1 (1895)), the first to come before 
that tribunal under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. 

It was held that a monopolistic 


fore, was exempt from control by 
Congress. 


fectively paralyzed the operation of 
the anti-trust laws for a number 
of years and drew sharp criticism 
from many commentators. 


Review in the year when the de- 


“The Sugar Trust decision and the 


all the good the Court has done in 


the rights of the American people.” 

Within a few years, however, the 
Court reconsidered its position and 
held that while the Sherman Act 
| might affect local conditions it 








|| “If no act of Congress of doubtful 
constitutionality were ever passed, 
the Supreme Court would have lit- 
. . for interpre- 
tation”. 


Attorney General Cummings | 


tle or no occasion . 





ally applied even to transactions 


to effect a restraint on interstate 
commerce. (Northern Securities 
Company v. United States, 193 U. 
S. 197 (1904)). This decision re- 
vitalized the anti-trust laws and 
rendered them, once more, serv- 
iceable. 


ECONOMIC THEORIES AS 
FACTOR IN RULINGS 
The outstanding 
which the Supreme Court has re- 
versed itself was when, in the Legal 
Tender cases (12 Wallace 457 





instance in | 








combination of manufacturers could | tinuous to supply a basis of cer- 
not be constitutionally reached by | tainty as to their indefinite pro- 
the anti-trust laws since manufac- | jection into the future. On the 
ture was not commerce and, there- | contrary, there has been, naturally 


| 


The decision, while it stood, ef- | 


One of | commerce clause, from Gibbons v. 


them, writing in the American Law | Ogden, (9 Wheat. 1) 
| Hardin, (135 U. 8. 100); and the 


cision was handed down said that | 


Income Tax decision,”—rendered | Illinois (94 U. S. 113), to Nebbia v. 
the same year—“counter-balance | New York, (291 U. S. 502). 


70 years and inflict a wound on had plainly indicated its view that 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| ance Ins. Co. v. Kansas, 233 U. S. 


| the nineteen-twenties, a series of 


| 


| 


could nevertheless be constitution- | years ago, in the Nebbia case. 


} 


local in character if they operated “POLITICAL PROCLIVITIES” 


| 


| 
! 


(1871)), it overruled its prior de- | 
cision in Hepburn v. Griswold, (8 | 


| Wallace 603 (1870)). 
The Hepburn case, which was de- 
cided by a vote of four to three, 
represented a recognition, in the 
minds of a majority of the Court, 
| of a body of economic dictrines re- 
sulting from the contact of certain 
| economists with the bullion ques- 

tion as it had presented itself in 
; England at the close of the Napole- 
onic wars. 

The economic soundness or un- 
| soundness of these doctrines was, 
| no doubt, a question of importance 
| for legislative consideration. To 
| read them, however, into constitu- 

tional requirements, as the major- 

| ity of the Court did, imposed an 
| unwarranted limitation upon an es- 
| sential power of sovereignty. 
The decision met with some fa- 
vor on economic grounds, but even 
its supporters referred to “the im- 
| propriety of taking from Congress 
| and committing to a Court of Jus- 
| tice a task so plainly legislative in 
its nature.” 


‘The effect of the decision if al- 





| one of its means of warfare and 
defense.” 
| The doctrines of the Legal Ten- 
| der cases were reaffirmed, in the 
| broadest terms, twelve years later 
in Juilliard v. Greenman, (110 U. S. 
421), with but one dissent; and, in 
the recent Gold Clause cases, they 
have been extended still further. 
In numerous instances, without 
overruling particular decisions, the 
Court has shifted its emphasis from 





| 
| 


lowed to stand strips the nation of | stitution is supreme simply because 


! one class of guiding considerations | 


to another. The trends which law- 
yers-attempt to deduce therefrom 


| narrower doctrine, until the au- 


are, of course, of the utmost im- 
portance in determining the law 
for future cases and in advising 
clients in pending matters. 


TREND OF DECISIONS 
OFTEN IS REVERSED 
Nevertheless, the history of the 
decisions indicates that few such 
trends have been sufficiently con- 


and properly, an ebb and flow, with 
a conspicuous lack of basis for as- 
surance as to when the ebb will 
cease and the flow set in. 
Outstanding examples are to be 
found in the construction of the 


to Leisy v. 
course of decisions in cases of leg- 
islative price-fixing from Munn v. 

In Gibbons v. Ogden the Court 


the Federal power to regulate in- 





terstate commerce is exclusive, with | 
the result that all regulation of | 
such commerce by the States is in- | 
valid. In the License Cases, (5 
How. 504), however, the Court up- 
held a State regulation of liquor 
imported from other States. 

A satisfactory Hine of demarca- 
tion between State and Federal po- 
lice regulations seemed ultimately 
established by Cooley v. The Port | 
Wardens, (12 How. 299), but this | 
line was again unsettled by Leisy vV. | 
Hardin, supra, which once more 
cast doubt on the validity of State | 
regulations affecting articles mov- 
ing in interstate commerce. 

The relation of legislative price- 
fixing to, the due process clause 
seemed settled, on the basis of 
public interest from the time of the 
Munn case in 1876 to German Alli- 


389), in 1914, but there followed, in 


cases liké the Employment Agency 
Case (Ribnick v. McBride, 277 U. 8. 
350), and the Theatre Ticket Case 
(Tyson v. Banton, 273 U. 8. 418), 
which seemed to stand for some 


thority of the earlier decisions was 
reestablished and extended, two 





OF JUSTICES A FACTOR 

Shifts in the trend of the Su- 

preme Court’s opinions have been 

noted by the great commentator on 

American institutions, James Bryce. 
He says: 

“The Supreme Court has 
changed its color, ie., its tem- 
per and tendencies, from time 
to time according to the po- 
litical proclivities of the men 
who composed it. * * * Their 
action flowed naturally from 
the habits of thought they had 
formed before their accession 
to the bench and from the 
sympathy they could not but 
feel for the doctrines on whose 
behalf they had contended.” 
(American Commonwealth, 3d 
Ed., Vol. 1, pp. 274-5.) 

And again: 

“The Supreme Court feels 
the touch of public opinion. 
Opinion is stronger in America 
than anywhere else in the 
world and judges are only men. 
To yield a little may be prudent, 
for the tree that cannot bend 
to the blast may be broken. 
There is, moreover, this ground 
at least for presuming public 
opinion to be right, that 
through it the progressive 
judgment of the world is ex- 
pressed.” (Bryce, ibid., p. 273.) 
In view of the close and inev- 

itable connection which thus ex- 
ists between the questions which 
the Court has to decide, and the 
great issues which agitate public | 
opinion, it is not unnatural that 
the decisions and doctrines of the 


spread public interest. The Con- 
it expresses the ultimate will of the 
people. 

The people are, accordingly, the 
masters of the Constitution and 
their mastery is expressed in the | 
power of amendment, which, it 





must not be forgotten, is as much 
a part of the Constitution as any | 
other provision. This power has ' 
been exerted three times in our | 
history for the deliberate purpose | 


of overriding a previous decision of | 


the Supreme Court. | 
The first instance occurred at 


| the very commencement of our | 
' 


* Government when the Eleventh * 


Amendment prohibiting suits by | 
private parties against a State was 
adopted to undo the effect of the 
decision of the Supreme Coyrt in | 
Chisholm v. Georgia, (2 Dallas 419). 


WHERE AMENDMENTS 
OVERRULED THE COURT 
The latest instance was the adop- | 
tion of the Sixteenth Amendment | 
to make a Federal income tax pos- 
sible over the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in Pollock v. Farmers 
Loan & Trust Co., (158 U. S. 601). 
The other instance was the adop- | 
tion of the Thirteenth Amendment | 
to undo the effect of the Dred Scott | 
Decision (19 How. 393). | 
In--discussions of our constitu- | 
tional system there is no occasion 
to hurry over the Dred Scott Deci- | 
sion with averted gaze. It holds a | 
lesson for us. Newspapers of the 
time spoke of the decision as “ex- 
erting the most powerful and salu- 
tary influence throughout the 
United States,” as “a closing and | 
clinching confirmation of the set- | 
tlement of the (slavery) issue,” | 
and as exerting “a mighty influence | 
in diffusing sound opinions and re- | 
storing harmony and fraternal con- 
| 
| 
| 





cord throughout the country.” 

In connection with no other opin- 
ion was there ever a greater effort, 
on the part of those who agreed with 
it, to misrepresent all public ex- 
pressions of disagreement as blows 
aimed at the judiciary? And yet, 
as we look back upon that con- 
troversy we cannot doubt that the 
discussion was salutary, nor can we 
help feeling that the sound Ameri- | 
can attitude was that which was | 
expressed by Abraham Lincoln | 
when he said: | 

“But we think the Dred | 

Scott Decision is erroneous. 
We know the Court that made | 
it has often overruled its own 
decisions, and we shall do what 
we can to have it overrule this.” 
(Speech in Springfield, Il. 
June 26, 1857). 


| 

“SURRENDER” OF POWER | 

TO THE SUPREME COURT | 

And, again, in his first in- | 
augural: 

“The candid citizen must | 
confess that if the policy of | 
the Government upon vital 
questions affecting the whole | 

people is to be irrevocably fixed 
by decisions of the Supreme 
Court the instant they are | 
made in ordinary litigation be- 
tween parties in personal ac- | 
tions, the people would have 
ceased to be their own ruler, 
having to that extent prac- 
tically resigned their Govern- 
ment into the hands of that 
eminent tribunal.” ; 
In a time of Constitutional dis- 
cussion like the present, when once 
again, as in so many preceding 
periods, clashing interests and con- 


| flicting ideals are pressing for ex- 


pression in governmental action, 
and seeking to clothe themselves 
with the mantle of constitutional 
sanction while fixing the stigma of 
unconstitutionality on their op- 
ponents, it is well for us, as law- 
yers, to resort to the steadying in- 
fluence of the historic view. Such 
consideration should shield us from 
ill-considered conclusions on at 
least two questions which, for the 
moment, seem to be creating much 
confusion of thought in both pro- 
fessional and lay minds. 


DEFENSE OF CRITICISM 
OF JUDICIAL DECISIONS 

The first of these has to do with 
the propriety of public criticism of 
the decisions of the courts on con- 
stitutional questions. 

It seems clear, from the frag- 
ments of history to which I have 
adverted, that such discussion has 
gone on from the beginning of our 
Government, and has repeatedly 
affected the character of judicial 
decisions or has expressed itself 
in the form of constitutional 
amendments. 

Of course, the facts that such 
criticism has occurred and has pro- | 
duced results is, of itself, no justi- 
fication of its propriety. If the 
Constitution imposes, in all in- | 
stances, a clear and specific man- | 
date upon the judges, leaving them 
no discretion, and no room within | 
which reasonable men may differ, 
then obviously any criticism of de- 
cisions so compelled would be) 
grossly misdirected. 

What I have said should suf- | 
ficiently indicate, however, that | 
on many great constitutional is- 
sues decisions are not thus inexor- | 
ably required by the Constitution. | 





They proceed rather from a chain 
of inferences and _ intermediate 
reasoning the result of which de- 
pends upon the relative weight 
which one mind or another may 
give to a variety of competing con- 
siderations. 

If, as Bryce has pointed out in 
the passage I have read, these con- 
siderations are in part drawn, not 
from the mere private preferences 
of the judges as individuals, but 
rather from the impressions pro- 
duced on their minds by the gen- 
eral public sense of what is just 
and what is necessary in the pub- 
lic interest, then such public dis- 
cussion, so far from being unfair 
to the judges and a hindrance to 
the performance of their duties, is, 
on the contrary, an important and 


| valid aid in acquainting them with 


some of the weighty factors which 
properly enter into the process of 
decision. 
THE RIGHT OF CONGRESS 
TO PASS “DOUBTFUL” LAWS 
The second question is whether 


| the legislative branch of the Gov- 


ernment, and the executive, in 
view of their oath to support the 
Constitution, may rightfully take 
any action or join in the enactment 
of any law the constitutionality of 
which is doubtful. It has been ar- 
gued that should the executive, or 
a member of Congress, have serious 
doubt whether a proposed enact- 
ment is constitutional, he would 
violate his oath of office by assent- 
ing to it or voting for it. 

This argument rests on a mis- 
understanding as to the form and 
nature of the Constitution and as 
to the function of the Supreme 
Court with reference thereto. 

If we are aware, as all students 
of the Constitution must be, of the 
Sweeping language in which its 
provisions are couched, and of the 


| variety of considerations to which 
| the Supreme Court must give 


weight, it seems clear that prac- 
tically no new legislation of a con- 
troversial character can ever he 
said to be free from consti:utional 
question. 

Indeed, the only legislation as to 


; Which no doubt can exist is an en- 


actment substantially identical 


| with some previous statute already 


approved by the Supreme Court; 
and even here there is the possi- 
bility of error in view or the fact 


| that the Court has frequently re- 


versed itself. 

The theory that any member of 
the Congress violates his cath who 
votes in favor of legislation not 
free from constitutiona: doubt 
would entirely exclude the possi- 
bility of legislation in rew fields 
or of novel character. 

As heretofore indicated, consti- 
tutional objections have been raised 
as to nearly every important piece 
of legislation enacted since the 
beginning of the Government. 

The constitutionality of a pro- 
tective tariff was questioned when 
the first tariff act was proposed and 
was bitterly debated for many 
years; the constitutionality of na- 
tional banks was contested; the 
constitutionality of Federal ex- 


| penditures for internal improve- 


ments, roads, canals and railways, 
was vigorously assailed; the con- 
stitutionality of the Interstate 


| Commerce Act was the subject of 
| long discussion, and the constitu- 
| tionality of the Acts establishing the 


Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture was ve- 
hemently denied. 

Speaking of the bill to establish 
the Interior Department, John C. 
Calhoun said: 

“This monstrous bill will turn 
over the whole interior affairs 
of the Government to this De- 
partment and it is one of the 
greatest steps ever made to ab- 
sorb all the remaining powers 
of the States.” 


PRESIDENT’S FUNCTION 
IN PASSING ON BILLS 


Certainly, no one, however, who 
is familiar with our history, and as- 
suredly no lawyer, would undertake 
to argue that, because the Court 
ultimately determined that a par- 
ticular enactment was constitu- 
tional, there was no reasonable 


| ground for doubt at the outset. 


President Taft, for example, ve- 
toed the Webb-Kenyon Act on the 
ground that his oath of office did 
not permit him to give his assent 


| to an Act of doubtful constitution- 


ality. In fact, he went rather far 
in admonishing the Congress as to 
its duty in the premises. The Act, 
however, was passed over his veto, 


[Continued on Page 13.) 
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How Editors View 


Townsend Plan 


TEST AT POLLS BY MEANS 
OF THIRD PARTY ACTION 
FAVORED BY SOME 











Political aspect of the Townsend plan 
in the coming campaign attracts atten- 
tion of editorial writers in many sections 
of the country. Of «hose commenting 86 
per cent view with disfavor the forma- 
tion of a third party to advocate the plan, 
while 14 per cent believe that such a seg- 
regation would give voters an opportun- 
ity to condemn the plan effectively. 


LTHOUGH few commenting 
cede that the business of the country should 
stand a tax that would produce a pension of $200 
a month for every citizen over 60 years of age, 
there is suggestion from some papers that the 
formation of a third political party in the com- 
ing campaign would prove of value to the two 
major parties in clarifying the economic issue 
involved. 

“Hokum” in the idea of “share the wealth” is 
found by the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.), with 
the comment that it represents “a campaign of 
pabulum which misleads the economically dis- 
tressed,” and that those “who assume to see it 
as a cure-all lack knowledge of the effects of 
the plan.” 


FIGURES ON THE COST 


“Fallacies in the plan will not prevent deluded 
persons from getting behind this third-party 
movement, just as they fell for the Mississippi 
bubble”, thinks the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 
(Dem.), but the Hartford (Conn.) Times (Dem.) 
says “there is no great fear but that Townsend- 
ism will find its own level—when taken seriously 
by those who must pay the bill.” 

“The Townsend tax,’ explains the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.), “will amount to six times 
the present normal revenue of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from taxation. It will mean that every 
self-supporting person under 60 will have to turn 
over from one-third to one-half of his income to 
pay the Townsend tax, and that the prices of 


goods will skyrocket.” 

“The Townsend program”, recalls the Winston- 
Salem (N. C.) Journal (Dem.), is based on the 
theory that the billion of dollars needed will come 
from a tax on business transactions—another gi- 
gantic sales tax scheme. It is claimed that these 
business transactions amounted to six hundred 
billion dollars in 1934 and a peak of twelve hun- 
dred billion dollars in 1929. 

“The thing Townsenders overlook is that many 
billions of these business transactions were 
merely paper transactions. They do not propose, 
however, to pay the aged $200 a month in paper, 
but in real money. The only place they can get 
cold cash is from the cash income of the Ameri- 
can people. 

“The total cash income is not six hundred bil- 
lion dollars or twelve hundred billion. It was 
only forty-eight billion dollars in 1934 and eighty 
billion dollars in 1929. 

“It is readily seen, therefore, that the Town- 
send plan in’ full operation would take 50 per 
cent of the total national income for 1935.” 


EFFECT IN COMING CAMPAIGN 


“There is active organization in nearly every 
State in the Union”, states the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin ‘Rep.), “and tire is no question 
but that there is a lure to the proposals. Whether 
or not they are considered sound, whether or not 
one believes in the pot of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow, there is the fact of an extraordinary ap- 
peal, which, under present political and economic 
circumstances, may be of disturbing consequence, 
even if it is not capable of achieving definite re- 
sults.” 

“The Townsendites will have little or no effect 
on the Presidential race, says a spokesman for 
the Democrats”, records the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
News-Press (Ind.), “and perhars he is right. A 
characteristic weakness of extreme left-wingers 
and lunatic fringers is that scarcely any two of 
them can agree, and in this weakness lies the 
hope of democratic government and free institu- 
tions.” 

“The question will arise”, suggests the Syracuse 
Herald (Ind.), “as to the relative extent of the 
Townsend infection in the Democratic and Re- 
publican ranks. On this point all that one can 
say with confidence is that no rule or precedent 
exists for measuring the comparative degrees of 
credulity as between voters hitherto classed as 
Republicans and Democrats. 

“Their independent crusade will eliminate an 
element of confusion and bewilderment from the 
coming campaign, and, therefore, will operate 
on the side of common sense and political clear- 
mindedness in the settlement of really practical 
issues.” 


NEEDED: “AN AGED PARENT” 


“It is hard to see,” asserts the Buffalo Evening 
News (Rep.), “how advocates of the Townsend 
plan can justify their position. Sincerely desir- 
ing to improve the condition of undernourished 
milions, they are pursuing a course which will 
make the wheels of industry turn slower and in- 
crease the misery of other millions. They would 
speed recovery by creating a gigamtic tax which 
wage-earner under 


newspapers con- 
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“Lest We Forget!” 





[ Cartoonist Correll in the Gece "Daily Eagle 





(Ind.), with the suggestion that “Americans are 
not radical, but they can be made so.” 

Advisability of a separate party for the Town- 
send group is voiced by the Reno (Nev.) Even- 
ing Gazette (Ind.), with the argument: 

“Numerous candidates for Congress, accord- 
ing to the dispatches, have become nervous over 
Dr. Townsend’s decision. If they are, it merely 
proves that they have been counting on flirting 
politically with his adherents, not because they 
believe in his plan, but because they want to 
get themselves reelected with the support of a 
group which they will later double-cross. 

“By his decision, Dr. Townsend has set an ex- 
ample that other groups with revolutionary 
plans of government might well follow. Instead 
of ‘boring from within,’ one or the other, or both, 
of the older parties—like the New Dealers—he 
proposes to come squarely out in the open. It 
is an example that Mr. Roosevelt and his un- 
Democratic associates might well have followed 
in 1932.” 

“No one has yet devised a way,” contends the 
Watertown (N. Y.) Times (Ind.),. “to raise 
twenty billion dollars by taxes in this country 
every year, in addition to what we are paying 
now, without throwing our economic machinery 
out of joint. The moment that is attempted, 
through a transaction tax or in any other way, 
values will disappear, investments will become 
worthless and savings of a lifetime will become 
dissipated.” 


| 
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Social Security Act 
Viewed As Faulty 


MAJORITY OF COMMENTING 
EDITORS SUGGEST PROGRAM 
BE CLARIFIED 











Complicated details in the Federal So- 
cial Security Act, effective next Jan. 1, 
in the opinion of most of the commenting 
newspapers, warrant a careful study to 
avoid excessive costs in administration; 
while many other comments advise that 
all angles be analyzed in the interests of 
industry and the consumer, 
AS THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT provides for 
cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, it is predicted by the news- 
papers, as a whole, that complicated bookkeep- 
ing will be involved, in preparation for unem- 
ployment insurance and retirement funds. 
“Every business institution,” advises the Flint 
(Mich.) Journal (Ind.), “must begin keeping 
special records. Millions of workers will be af- 
fected. These costs borne by each business will 
not appear in the total cost to the Government. 
“Thus, to a great extent, measurement of re- 
sults of the Social Security Act will be determined 
on this factor. The first year of operation will 
yield helpful data. The American Public Wel- 
fare Association is recommending that careful 
and unprejudiced studies be made of all possible 
costs to industry and the consumer so that the 
results can be measured.” 


WORKABILITY QUESTIONED 

“The prospect is not one that can be viewed 
in times like these with equanimity,” thinks the 
Los Angeles Times (Rep.). The Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press (Rep.) charges that “the law was 
hastily drawn and is packed with cause for ap- 
prehension as to its workability.” 

“The authors of the Federal law,” states the 
Indianapolis News (Rep.), “did not expect to 
strike off at one time a perfect measure, and the 
President and a committee set up to study the 
matter have agreed that changes will be made.” 

“If the past is any criterion,” argues the 
Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.), “we predict 
that, once the States embark upon a cooperative 
benefit plan with Uncle Sam, the costs will far 
exceed the more conservative guesses of those 
who support such experiments.” 
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Still Climbing 


| Cartoonist Halladay in the Providence Journal | 





W. P. A. Complaints 


From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.): 
(CRiTIcs make a devastating indictment of the 

way in which relief has been administered 
under the New Deal. No longer are the people 
taking the New Deal on faith. They are every- 
where showing a disposition to examine its acts 
and policies. * * * They are reaching the con- 
clusion that although some measure of recovery 
has been achieved, progress has actually been re- 
tarded by the profligate spendings of the Admin- 
istration. 


From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer (Dem.): 
MAYBE the Federal relief funds should have 

been distributed through existing city and 
county officials, but not to keep it (relief) out of 
politics, nor for the sake of economical, business- 
like administration and distribution. 

Admitting that there has been waste and that 
politics has played a part in the relief program, 
no one has come forward to explain satisfactorily 
why there would have been less of either if the 
money had been turned over to tens of thou- 
sands of local politicians each one with a per- 
sonal political axe to grind. 
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(Editor's Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


The Republican Platform 

Sir:—I have read your editorial of 
Dec. 9 with a good deal of interest. It 
seems to me that your call for a certain 


your 


other 


Calls for Realignments 
Sir:—I am 
Dec. 


9 


Leadership”. 
It seems to me that what we 

this country is two new parties 

represent the radical element 


do not see how 
within its organization as many 


that has 
diver- 


any party 
publican Party. 


most 


This is 
Democratic States in 


in the United States 


one 
the Union, 


had as President of these United States; 


on giving the truth 
especially interested in News. C. B. DAVENPORT. for I see him leading the people into 
editorial, “The Call for Corsicana, Tex. Social-Communism. JOHN R. HUIE. 
. a Adona, Ark. 
need in , . . 
one to Wants to Read Only His Side ; es . 
ene ans Sir:—You claim to publish both sides Reprisals Against Court 
to represent the conservatives. I Of all questions, but it seems that your Sir:—The Reading Times, in a brief 
publication is the mouthpiece of the Re- editorial, notes that if government is 


not returned to the will of the people 
as expressed by the acts of the Congress 


of the 


type of leadership is idealistic. Leaders 
are not made, or at least they do not 
show their strength until they are con- 
fronted with actual participation in na- 
tional problems, * * * 

Your evident desire that the opposi- 
tion to the New Deal should set forth 
its complete program is fraught with 
much danger. The instant this is done 
you will find many potential supporters 
lined up against.you. The best plan, it 
seems to me, is a protest vote against 
the New Deal—which was the plan 
adopted by the Democrats in 1932. If 
Mr. Roosevelt had set forth the plans 
which he evidently had in mind to adopt 
at that time, he would never have been 
elecaed. 

The platform should be very simple 
and attempt to unite the opposition to 
the New Deal without presenting af- 
firmatively a program for criticism. 

It should >»ppose the government en- 
gaging directly in business in competi- 
tion with its tax-paying citizens; sec- 
ondly, it should declare that the relief 
problem must be handled locally * * *; 
thirdly, the platform should demand 
restoration of some sort of basis for our 
money, * * * 

The big job ahead of us is the de- 
feat of the present Administration. I 
regard the minority groups clamoring 
for selfish advantage as the country’s 
greatest present danger. 

RAYMOND BEST, 
Republican County Central 
Riverside, Calif. 
x * * 
G. 0. P. and “Digest” Poll 


Sir:—Accept my compliments for the 
remarkable, well-balanced editorial in 
your Dec. 9 issue. * * * Certainly the 
Townsendites are miffed at Roosevelt, 
and surely they are making themselves 
felt im the Literary Digest poil. You are 
right about the Republicans making the 
mistake in feeling “cocky” anent the 
Digest poll. They have got to come out 
with a constructive platform. They 
must continue the good things that 
Roosevelt has accomplished, and they 
must offer constructive remedies for the 
failures he has made. 

Townsend and his plan are looming 
large on the political horizon, and he 


Chairman, 
Committee. 


gent opinions and champions of as many 
opposite theories as the Democratic 
Party can honestly represent either the 
conservative or the radical viewpoint. 
of government; and I think this same 
statement is equally true of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

My belief is that this condition has 
developed because of neither party hav- 
ing a well-defined governmental phil- 
osophy. * * * 

As it is now, about 80 or 90 per cent 
of the people who vote the Democratic 
ticket do so because they are in the 
habit of doing it, and not because they 
endorse the principles for which the 
party stands, because I think it has 
ceased to stand for any principles. 

Likewise the great rank and file who 
vote the Republican ticket vote it be- 
cause of habit, because this party also 
has ceased.to stand for any definite 
principles of government. 

This creates a happy hunting grouud 
for the politician because all he must 
do is to deal with that 8 or 10 per cent 
who swing the balance of power. 

I am a great believer in the citizen 
holding the views he desires to hold on 
matters of government, but I do hate to 
face a situation in an election when I 
know that the Democratic President and 
the Democratic Congress may enact a 
complete program of state Socialism 
* * * and that many of the leaders of 
the Republican Party are thoroughly in 
accord with such a Socialistic program. 

In honesty and fairness to us all, is 
there not an imperative demand for two 
parties which will clearly recognize the 
two divergent governmental philosophies 
which are contesting for supremacy in 
this country today? C. A. JAY. 
Dallas, Tex. 

x * * 


She’s for Al Smith 

Sir:—Just read your editorial of Dec. 
9. Fine, but the man you describe has 
been twice rejected. The only 
thing blocking Al Smith right now is 
the fact that he has been defeated. You 
should be able to do something—or let 
me try. EDNA FLUEZEL. 
Durham, N. C. 


xk * 
Lone Star State Sentiment 


and I am not interested in any of your 
propaganda. CHARLES THOMAS. 
Columbia, Miss. 

* @& @ 


“Fair to Both Sides” 

Sir:—You express very well my opin- 
ion in your editorial of Dec. 2, when you 
say “President Roosevelt's integrity has 
never been questioned and should not 
be.” 

His personal capacity 
affairs of the government is 
proved to be far above that of any 
known man in our public life today. He 
has*more minute information of what 
is going on in the country than 1s gen- 
erally known or admitted. However, the 
task of the great office has been diffi- 
cult and errors have occurred, but ir the 
main the several important acts and 
measures sponsored by our President 
have been greatly beneficial to the coun- 
try as a whole. 

When I recall the memory of our eco- 
nomic chaos in 1933 and how impossible 
it was for myself and my boys to get 
any work, and how we were near los- 
ing our home if a change had not come. 
then I have no desire to find fault with 
our present Administration. We must 
not reject the man who has so well 
proved his ability. 

The United States News is very inter- 
esting and fair, giving space to both 
sides. CARL J. CARLSON. 
Springfield, Mass. 

> +2 
“Unjust Critic’? 

Sir:—It seems to me The United 
States News has become an unjust critic 
of our beloved President, who has done 
so much to bring us out of such a ter- 
rible chaos that Hoover left the coun- 
try in. I like H. R. Baukhage’s page and 
the lovely pictures of our President. We 
hear many things good about Mr. 
Roosevelt, and I think he is a real 
Christian and has us common people in 
mind and wants to make this good old 
U. S. A. a better place to live in. 

MRS. IDA NEIGHBORS. 
Kans. 
Se = * 


Distrusts Leadership 


to handle the 
amply 


Altoona, 


* there remains but one alternative 
* to abolish the Supreme Court in 
its entirety. - 

The blame for rapid growth of radi- 
calism rests on the right shoulders to- 
day. Majority vote of the people is the 
people’s decision, but the super-govern- 
ment of today has taken advantage of 
the will expressed by the people at the 
polls. ALVIN GRIFFITH. 


West Reading, Pa. 
x * * 
Porkless Days 
Sir:—To assess a tax on the food- 


stuffs of all occupations and single out 
the farmer as a special beneficiary is 
class legislation of the most destruc- 
tive type. Why not carry this hog 
limitation program to the nth power 
and have only one brood sow in Amer- 
ica and raise just enough corn to feed 
her? We are now having porkless days 
more often than we had in World War 
times. S. G. RADER. 
Circleville, Ohio. 


x * * 


The Minnesota Fire Claims 

Sir:—I fully agree with your editorial 
of Dec. 2 regarding the Minnesota Fire 
Claims. The Congress must have been 
doped when it passed such a law. 
Dalhart, Tex. JERRY B. MINTER. 

Sir:—Your issue of Dec. 2 reveals 
much that needs to be exposed. More 
needs to be exposed. Your paper is the 
voice. Out with it. The people need 
just such information to preserve this 
nation. WARD L. JAMES. 
Detroit, Mich. 

‘ kk 
“Right as Rain” 

Sir:—As regards the practicality 
feasibility of the Townsend Plan, 
fer scoffers, those naturally of preju- 
diced minds and merely ignorant, to 
Dr. Robert R. Doane’s statement that 
“it is as right as rain”. Doane, noted 
Statistician, formerly of the New York 
Analyist and New York Times financial 
columns, staked his reputation on the 
Townsend Plan's workability when he 
appeared as an expert before the House 
Committee on Finance. 


and 
I re- 








Press Censures 
Berry Conference 


MOST EDITORS ASCRIBE FAILURE 
TO ATTITUDE OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION TOWARD INDUSTRY 








Blame for failure of the conference 
called by Major Berry, Coordinator for 
Industrial Cooperation, is apportioned 
thus by the commenting press: Failure 
of Administration to show impartial at- 
titude toward industry, 69 per cent; fail- 
ure of industry and business to seek basis 
for harmony, 31 per cent. 


‘ONCLUSION that attempt to salvage any- 
thing of value from the wreck of the NRA 
was foredoomed to failure is drawn by a large 
proportion of the newspapers that comment on 
the conference. A minority feels that benefits 
might have been drawn from the meetings if 
harmony had prevailed. 

To the New York Sun (Ind.) it was only an 
attempt “to put Humpty Dumpty together 
again”, while the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.) 
sees only a “face-saving” purpose on the part 
of the Administration, and the New York Her- 
ald Tribune (Rep.) observes in the attitude of 
the Government representatives a course of ac- 
tion which “has done to the cause of business 
cooperation what prohibition did to the cause 
of temperance”, 

“Fairness both ways” is demanded by the San 
Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), and that paper of- 
fers the criticism: 

“The wise course for employers is to do them- 
selves, by agreement, that which will otherwise 
be forced on them by law. 

“There never was a chance that anything of 
value could come out of the conference”, de- 














wager 











Cartoonist Herblock for the NEA Service 
“Faster! Faster!” 
clares the Columbus (Ohio) Evening Dispatch 
(Ind.), with this comment on the situation: 


“Why should business, already suffering from 
snubs, contempt and persecution, put its neck in 
the noose again, and take on voluntarily a sys- 
tem of controls and restrictions which, when 
they were law, it was forced to carry to the 
courts to obtain relief?” 

Commenting on Major Berry's statement that 
he plans “to set up an industrial council”, the 
Kansas City Star (Ind.) remarks: 

“Under such circumstances it should not have 
seemed necessary for the coordinator to invite 
5,000 representatives of industry and labor to 
Washington to cooperate in forming the desired 
council. Considerable trouble and expense could 
have been avoided, as the fewer than 2,000 per- 
sons who responded to the invitation were at 
once unable to agree among themselves or with 
the coordinator.” 


Quips in the News 


Real Field for Professors 
A professor has urged other professors not to 
join the Brain Trust, on the ground that teach- 
ing is a theoretical profession, while governing 
is practical. Where has he been since March 15, 


1933?—Hartford Courant. 
No Quota on LW vild Oats 
Society women are raising potatoes to defy 


the Federal Potato Act. Some of the youngsters 
might have pitched in had it been a Federal 
Wild Oat Act.—Goshen (Ind.) News-Times. 
Bunk Out of Buncombe 
Knowing little or nothing about such things, 
would a truth serum make a political promise 
come true?—Toledo Blade. 


May Call for Hew Shuffle 
There is grave concern in Washington now 
lest the Supreme Court declare the “new deal” 
a misdeal—Jamestown (N. Y.) Post. 
Rival Santas 
We feel sorry for Santa Claus this year. It’s 
tough to find a five billion dollar rival there 
ahead of you.—Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union. 


May Need a Rest Cure 




















would break the spirit of every 
60 in America, unless he were fortunate enough and ny sete will lave a lot to say Sir:—There is not one man in 25 that Sir:—I see in The United States News Those who consider the greatest na- 
to have an aged parent who could support him | pl ec Bly Ry ag - aa. I know in this territory that cares a that some think Mr. Roosevelt is the tional movement just another pension Possibly the country would get along better 
ts Tale Rene all need” | ate. I ~ db g : na as- damn about good government. Most of greatest President we have ever had. scheme are on the wrong track. Perma- if the questionnaire doctors didn’t insist on tak- 
‘ cei rict pressure <i eing brought to bear them are not pleased with the New Deal, By what rule do they measure great- nent prosperity, employment for all, les- ing the patient’s pulse and temperature every 

A warning against “rumblings from the left” on re nga ge | newt and he but believe in Roosevelt because he tells ness? I have studied him from all an-  sened crime, charities, etc., etc., are the | fi A ai ; B eon tii Tren) na 

is given by the New York World-Telegram ceux foe Be a er bo re he is a Democrat. Very few know gles and my view leads me to see him aS_ main points of contention. | va minutes. — Surington (iowa Hawkeye- 
. S. D. * A - What Democracy stands for. * * * Keep the most dangerous man we have ever Tampa, Fla. ROBERT LANSDOWNE. | Gazette. 
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AN 


ECONOMIST VIEWS THE OUTLOOK FOR 


1936 


Continued Gains in Business Predicted, But Little Progress in Reducing Unemployment— 
The Need of a Revival in Heavy Industry 





For many years Colonel Ayres, 
noted economist. has issued an 
annual review of business and 
forecast for the coming year. It 
is accepted in business, financial 
and industrial circles as one of 
the important documents of the 
year. It is presented herewith 
in full text. 








HIS has been by far the Lest 

of the three recovery years of 

the depression. The improve- 

ment in business has come because 

we as a nation have produced and 

consumed greater volumes of useful 

goods than we did last year or the 
year before. 

The most important increases 
have come in the things that we all 
use. We have made more automo- 
biles, built more new homes, manu- 
factured more clothing, and pro- 
duced more food. Moreover it now 
seems probable that continuing ad- 
vances will make 1936 a _ better 
business year than this one has 
been. Nevertheless we are stili a 
long way from full recovery. 

The Great Depression has now 
been under way for six full years. 
During the first three of those 
years our national production of 
useful goods was declining in vol- 
ume, but during the last three 
years of the period it has been in- 
creasing. 


PRODUCTION AS GUIDE 
TO BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


The most important condensed 
information that we can have 
about the depression, and about 


the present condition of business, 
is that which tells us how much 
the physical volume of production 
has decreased and recovered in 
these past six years. 

Fundamentally our well-being as 
a nation depends on the changes 
in the volume of goods that we 
produce and consume. 

The production of goods in this 
country results almost’ entirely 
from the four great activities of 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing, 
and construction, By using ~well- 
tested statistical methods we may 
measure the physical volume of the 
production from these four sources 
combined in the three years just be- 
fore the depression, then in the 
three vears of declining output. atid 
finally in the three years of re- 
covery. The figures of such a com- 
putation show that we still have a 
long distance to ge before we can 
reach anything like a full recovery. 

The simplest and most useful 
mental picture that we can have 
of what has happened to Ameri- 
can business during these past 
years is one that starts by consid- 
ering the physical volume of pro- 
duction in the average of the three 
years just before the depression as 
consisting of 10 units of useful 
goods for each person in the popu- 
lation. 


DROP OF 30 PER CENT 
IN OUTPUT OF GOODS 

Then during the first three de- 
pression years production declined 
until at the bottom in 1932 it 
amounted to only seven units per 
person. 

After that recovery began, and 
it has continued for three more 
years until in 1935 the total vol- 
ume of output amounts to eight 
units apiece. We lost three units 
in three years, and then regained 
one of them in three more years. 

If we wish to have our infor- 
mation more nearly accurate, and 
our figures in more conventional 
form, we may note that the per 
capita volume of all forms of pro- 
duction was 100 ‘n the average of 
the three pre-depression years of 
1927, 1928, and 1929; that it fell to 
65 in the low year of 1932; and 
that it will be about 77 in this year 
of 1935. Those figures show a fall 
of 35 points in the three declining 
years of the depression, and then 
an auvance of 12 points in tne three 
recovery years. 


6 MORE YEARS NEEDED 
AT THE PRESENT RATE 

Both sets of figures tell the same 
story. They indicate that if we 
should be able to maintain in the 
years that lie ahead the same rate 
of recovery that we have achieved 
so far we should regain our pre- 
depression standard of living in six 
more years. 

Our national standard of living 
does not depend on commodity 
price levels, or on security quota- 
tions, or on the number of dollars 
in which we count our national 


income, but rather on the total 


’ volume of the useful goods that we 


produce and consume. That total 
is all there is to be divided up 
among us. 

At the present time business sen- 
iment is far too optimistic to be- 
lieve that the attainment of full 
recovery can be long delayed. We 
have in this country the strange 
anomaly of prevailing business 
cheer at a time when about one- 
fifth or our workers are still un- 
employed, almost one-fifth of our 
people are dependent on _ public 
funds for their support, and our 
volume of production is about one- 
fifth lower than it should be to 
provide our people with their pre- 
depression standards of living. 


PROVIDING MORE JOBS 
IS LEADING PROBLEM 

The most important business 
question that is now before us is 
whether or not the recovery that 
is under way shows promise of giv- 
ing employment to the fifth of our 
workers who are idle, and restoring 
the fifth of our normal production 
that is still lacking. 

The question is even more diffi- 
cult than it appears to be, for it 
really asks whether or not the 
present recovery can sufficiently 
change its fundamental nature so 
as to restore employment and pro- 
duction to normal volumes. Clearly 
the sort of recovery we have had 


so far cannot accomplish those 
tasks. 
Our recovery during the past 


three years has been unevenly dis- 
tributed. It has been a subsidized 
recovery stimulated by the pay- 
ment of billions of dollars of pub- 
lic funds to many millions of in- 
dividual farmers, home _ owners, 
workers on relief projects, and un- 
employed. 

These huge emergency disburse- 
ments made by the Government 
during these recovery years have 
largely gone to individuals, and they 
1ave effectively increased individual 
consumer purchasing power. 


RECOVERY IS CENTERED 
IN CONSUMER GOODS 

As a result recovery has made 
much progress in those lines of 
business that produce and dis- 
trioute goods that are ordinarily 
bought by individuals at retail, and 
paid for out of wages. At the same 
time it has made but little progress 
in reviving output in construction. 
and in those lines of heavy indus- 
try that make durable goods for 
use by corporations. 

It is the uneven and selective 
character of the recovery we have 
had so far that explains the ex- 
istence of widespread optimistic 
sentiment among business men at 
a time when unemployment re- 
mains almost undiminished, and 
many lines of production and trans- 
portation are still deeply depressed. 

Our recovery so far may be truly 
termed a consumer 
power recovery, and it might al- 
most be characterized as being a 
cash and carry recovery. 
been chiefly due to increased in- 
dividual purchasing. 

The output of automobiles this 
year has been the greatest since 
1929, and this Autumn the produc- 
tion of new models has given busi- 
ness a mighty additional stimulus 
and made us forget that we have 
borrowed it from next year and 
may miss it later on. 

New high records have been 
made in such other articles of in- 
dividual consumption as gasoline. 
cigarettes, rayon, and iceless re- 
frigerators. Retail trade has made 
good advances, and the output of 
agricultural implements has great- 
ly increased. 


CONSTRUCTION GAINS 
IN RESIDENTIAL FIELD 

The volume of construction has 
been low, but such increase as has 
occurred has been almost wholly in 
the construction and improvement 
of individual residences. 

The evidence is clear and cumu- 
lative that the recovery has been 
largely dependent on increased in- 
dividual consumer purchasing 
power. 

The part of our national pro- 
ductive economy which has not 
made satisfactory progress is that 
which includes construction. and 
the making of durable goods. These 
are the activities that are largely 
responsible for the idleness of a 
fifth of our workers, and for the 
absence from our trade and our 
transportation systems of a fifth of 
our normal production. 

These industries produce in nor- 
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and their machinery, ships and lo- 
comotives, pipe lines and bridges, 
cranes and ore docks, water works 
and power stations, and all the vast 
facilities of our public utility cor- 
porations. 

The firms producing these things 
are not directly benefitted by the 
emergency expenditures of Govern- 
nent which increase individual con- 
sumer purchasing power. 

The goods they make are not 
bought at retail by individuals, 
and paid for out of wages. They 
are not even usually paid for out of 
the surpluses or working capital 
of corporations. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
SHOWS HEAVY DROP 

In general they are financed by 
the proceeds of bond issues or by 
large-scale mortgages. This part of 
our economy has so far experienced 
little recovery. The chief reason for 
this is that there has been nearly 
complete shrinkage in the flow of 
new capital issues by corporations. 

The new capital raised this year 
by the sale of bonds and notes for 
the extension of private enterprise 
will be only about 4 per cent of 
what it was in the last year just 
before the depression. 

The inescapable conclusion from 
all this is that if we are ever again 
to experience prosperity in this 
country there will have to be a 
change in the fundamental na- 
ture of this recovery. So far this 
has been mostly a consumption 
goods recovery, depending on indi- 
vidual spending, and subsidized by 
public expenditures. 

In this country a full recovery 
cannot be attained merely by in- 
creasing the output of on consump- 
tion goods, nor can it be in any 
progressive industrial country. A 
consumption economy is static, and 
as such it is utterly alien to our 
traditions and practices. 


EFFECTS OF POLICY 
ON LIVING STANDARDS 
A consumption goods economy 
devotes its efforts primarily to the 
steady replacement of those things 
that its citizens as individuals 
wear or use up relatively quickly, 
such as food, clothing, gasoline, to- 
bacco, tires, automobiles, and many 
other sorts of short-lived goods, 
Such an economy may attain for 
its people a relatively high degree 
of security, but it also insures for 
them a continuing low standard of 


' living. 


purchasing | 


It has | 


Our national history and tradi- 
tions have not prepared us for the 
docile acceptance of that kind of 
existence. Ever since early Co- 
lonial times we have been able to 
spare from the making of consump- 
tion goods a large and growing pro- 
portion of our people who have de- 
voted their energies to the build- 
ing and rebuilding of America. 
These workers have produced dura- 
ble goods, and constructed build- 
ings, and machinery, and the fa- 
cilities of a progressive civilization, 
and they have operated our sys- 
tems of transportation and com- 
munication. 

American industry is geared, and 
equipped, and manned to provide 
for the steady replacement, and 
improvement, and operation of the 
nation’s physical equipment and it 
is among the workers trained for 
those tasks that unemployment is 
now concentrated. 


THE NEED OF REVIVAL 
IN HEAVY INDUSTRY 
If we are ever again to have a 
real recovery and a real prosperity 
it must come through a large scale 
business revival in the durable 
goods industries. It will require 
the production of almost twice as 
much iron and steel as we are mak- 
ing now, and the manufacturing 
of about twice as much cement, 
and the use of nearly twice as much 
lumber, and the transportation by 
railroads and trucks of almost 
twice as much freight. It must 
produce large volumes of capital 
goods, as well as consumption goods. 
We know that such a recovery 
is possible, for we have had them 
repeatedly in the past. It will come 
when our people have sufficient 
confidence in the future to make 
new investments in that future. It 
will be based on the firm confi- 
dence in the future that will lead 
business men to improve and en- 
large their plants, and to extend 
their enterprises, with borrowed 
money. t involves full faith and 
firm confidence in the future of 
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mal times manufacturing plants 


Federal credit, the future of our 
money, the permanence of our form 
of representative government, and 
the preservation of our economic 
system. 

Probably the most difficult eco- 
nomic undertaking that is ahead is 
that of making the transition from 
the publicly subsidized consumers 
goods recovery that we have had 
so far to the privately financed 
durable goods recovery that we 
must have if we are to regain pros- 
perity. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 
A NECESSARY FACTOR 
The durable goods recovery must 
be privately financed because it in- 
volves expenditures too huge to be 
supplied from public funds. Our. 
newspapers, our political leaders, | 
and the stock market, are generally 
assuming that the transition will 
be made automatically by the op- 
eration of the natural forces of re- 


| make 





Leonard P. Ayers 
“It now seems reasonable to expect 
that 1936 will prove to be a some- 
what better business year than 1935.” 





covery, and moreover they assume 
that it is now under way. 

The clear fact is that the real 
transition is still to be made. We 
shall easily recognize its advent 
when it comes, for it will be re- 
flected in progressive decreases in 
unemployment, and in correspond- 
ing declines in the expenditures in 
public funds. Such developments 
would enable the Government to 
make progress toward balancing the 
Federal budget, but so far they have 
not taken place, and the emergency 
payments of public funds continue 
on a huge scale. 

During the past two years our 
Federal Government has_ been 
spending money at a rate about 
three billion dollars a year greater 
than in the years before the re- 


covery began We may fairly esti- " 


mate that the recent and current 
stimulus to business directly de- 
rived from Federal spending is 
about three billion dollars a year. 
That is an enormous sum, and it 
cannot be doubted that its expendi- 
ture constitutes the chief support 
under our present recovery. 

When the World War broke out, 
and the purchases made in this 
country by the warring nations 
gave us the most sudden and in- 
tense prosperity we had ever ex- 
perienced, the net increase in our 
exports over our imports amounted 
to only about two and a half billion 
a year. We had feverish prosperity 
during our Civil War, but the whole 
four years of that struggle in- 
creased our national debt by only 
about two and a half billions. 


SUPPORTING FACTORS 
IN PRESENT UPTURN 

The two chief factors of sup- 
port under our present recovery are 
the increased spending of the ag- 
rievltural regions, and the closely 
related increased production of the 
automobile companies. 

If these two supports should be 
removed or much reduced through 
a curtailment in Federal spending 
made for the purpose of attempt- 
ing a balancing of the budget, it 
seems probable that there would 
at once follow a slowing down in 
our present consumer goods recov- 
ery. and a vigorous reversal] in the 
stock market. 

Such developments would make 
it difficult for a durable goods re- 
covery to get under way, and yet it 
is hard to see how such a recovery 
can get under way on a large scale 
unless and until the confidence of 
industrialists and investors can rest 


+ 
on the solid conviction that the 


budget is actually going to be bal- 
anced and kept so. It is as though 
heavy industry was saying that it 
would step in when Government 
pulls out, while Government is say- 
ing that it will pull out when in- 
dustry steps in. 

Probably this economic puzzle 
will not have to be solved next 
year, and chiefly for the reason 
that 1936 is an election year. It 
seems reasonable to expect that 
the Government will probably not 
drastic economies in its 
spending next year, and also rea- 
sonable to expect that both indus- 
trialists and investors will prefer to 
continue with a waiting policy un- 
til they can see how the political 
campaign develops. 


Usually there is not much sub- | 


stance in the old belief that busi- 
ness is likely to be poor during elec- 
tion years. 
dential election years in our history 
since the first inauguration of 
Washington, and the records show 
that 21 of them have been years 
of prosperity, while only 15 of them 
have been years of depression. 
Nevertheless it may well prove that 
the fact that 1936 is an election 
year will tend to postpone some- 
what, both any important curtail- 
ment of Government spending, and 
also any resumption of large scale 
flotation of new capital issues for 
the expansion of private enterprise. 


_ IMPROVED BUSINESS 


EXPECTED IN 1936 
It now seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that 1936 will prove to be a 
somewhat better business year 
than 1935, and largely because of 
the continued operation of the 
economic forces that have made 
this year a better one for business 
than last year. Individual con- 
sumers purchasing power should be 
at least as large next year as it has 
been this year, and it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that more rather 
than less employment will be found 
for our enormous accumulations of 
bank deposits and bank credits 
that are now largely inactive. 
There is no economic reason why 
this country should not move for- 
ward into a vigorous and durable 
recovery, and on into prosperity, 
whenever our business leaders and 
our investing public recover suf- 
ficient confidence in the future’ to 
be again willing to invest in the fu- 
ture. If we could revive the con- 
struction and equipment industries 
that depend on the long-term fi- 
nancing of corporations, we should 
not only stimulate the industries di- 
rectly involved, but we should also 
thereby largely restore railroad 
freight and railroad revenues. 


PURCHASES BY RAILWAYS 
WOULD SPEED RECOVERY 
In that event the railroads would 
themselves enter the markets of 
the heavy industries as their best 
customers. Such a series of devel- 
opments would initiate a bene- 
ficient spiral of self-starting and 


self-sustaining improvements. The | 


key to the problem lies in the flota- 
tion of new long-term capital is- 
sues by manufacturing industries 
and utilities, and we can use that 
key to open the doors leading to 
prosperity whenever we have the 
requisite confidence to do so. 

It now seems probable that busi- 
ness conditions in 1936 will be simi- 
lar to those of 1935, and will consti- 
tute an extension of our consumer 
goods recovery unless they are al- 
tered by unpredictable develop- 
ments arising from the outbreak of 
war elsewhere in the world. 

Probably unemployment will not 
be greatly decreased save as more 
dle workers may be cared for by 
work relief instead of by direct re- 
lief. Permanent unemployment of 
a large scale is wholly unnecessary 
in this country where we have an 
almost unlimited accumulation of 
work that needs to be done, huge 
supplies of idle credit seeking 
profitable investment, and millions 
of workmen eager for jobs. 

Nevertheless the transition ‘to 
the durable goods recovery that 
would absorb unemployment on a 
large scale will probably not take 
place in 1936. 

American traditions and customs 
sanctions the folly of making busi- 
nes forecasts. In compliance with 
the obligation thus placed upon 
business commentators the present 
writer hazards the following ex- 
pressions of purely personal opinion 
about the prospects for business 
during 1936. 

The volume of industrial produc- 


We have had 36 presi- | 


index of the Federal Reserve Board, 
will probably exceed that of 1935 by 
less than 12 per cent. The output of 
passenger automobiles in this coun- 
try may increase, but probably by 
less than 10 per cent. The produc- 
tion of iron and steel should ad- 
vance by between 10 and 20 per 
cent. The outpvt of bituminous 
coal is likely to be greater by about 

5 per cent. It seems probable that 

the production of textiles will be 
| smaller next year than it has been 
this year. 

It seems probable that the value 
of contracts for residences will in- 
crease by more than 50 per cent, 
and that of non-residence build- 
ings by not over 10 per cent. The 
loading of railroad freight will 
probably not increase by over 10 
| per cent. The output of electric 
power will probably increase by less 
than 10 per cent. 


| OTHER INCREASES 
FORECAST FOR 1936 
Other statistical series of great 
social importance which the writer 
thinks will advance next year, but 
not by an average of more than 
10° per cent over the levels of this 
year include industrial employ- 
ment, industrial pay rolls, whole- 
sale prices, the cost of living, and 
farm income. 
The New York Stock Exchange 


+ 
tion in 1936, as measured by the * publishes figures each month show- 


ing the average quoted prices for 
all the bonds and stocks listed 
there. The writer believes that the 
average price of the bonds for 1936 
will not differ from the 1935 by 
more than 5 per cent, and he thinks 
the average price of the stocks will 
be higher than it has been this 
year, but not more than 10 per 
cent higher than it is now, 


It may well prove that the year 
1936 will produce more develop- 
ments of fundamental consequence 
to the future of American business 
than any previous year in our his- 
tory. Early in the year the mem- 
bership of the new Federal Re- 
serve Board will be announced, and 
the choice of the personnel may 
well have far reaching influences on 
the future of our money and credit. 


During the year there will be nu- 
merous decisions by the Supreme 


, Court which will be of the utmost 


importance. In the second half of 
the year we shall be engaged in 
the election campaign which will 
largely center on problems concern- 
ing the relationships between Gov- 
ernment and business. 

It seems probable that during 
such a year the volume of business 
discussion will reach unprece- 
dented heights, while physical 
production and new enterprise will 
be restricted to modest progress. 





THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


ON THE CONSTITUTION 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


and, in due course, the Supreme | 
| previous decisions of the courts. 


Court pronounced it constitutional. 
(Clark Distilling Co. v. Western 
Maryland Ry., 242 U. S. 311). 

The doctrine expressed by Presi- 
dent Taft would, if applied, re- 
quire that doubts be resolved by 
the Congress adversely to constitu- 
tionality, thereby bringing many 
essential processes of the Govern- 
ment to a standstill. 

If no Act of the Congress of 
doubtful constitutionality were 
ever passed, the Supreme Court 
would have little or no occasion to 
exercise any function in the matter 
of constitutional interpretation. 

The correct course would seem to 
be that the executive and the mem- 
bers of the legislative branch, when 
not clearly convinced of the un- 
constitutionality of a measure oth- 
erwise desirable, should not neces- 
sarily regard themselves as thereby 
deterred from enacting it, but 
should consider the advisability of 
leaving the doubt to be determined 
where it can be determined author- 
itatively, namely, by the Supreme 
Court. 

This was the position of Senator 
Fessenden of Maine in the debate 
on the Legal Tender Acts, when he 
said: 

“I have not touched the 
constitutional question. * * * 
We may well leave that ques- 
tion to be settled by the courts, 
and not attempt to settle it 
ourselves.” (57 Congressional 
Globe, 767.) 


MADISON’S ATTITUDE 
ON A DOUBTFUL BILL 

It was, also, the position of 
Madison during the first Congress 
when called upon to vote on the 
bill for the encouragement of the 
cod fisheries. Madison felt that 
the bill was unconstitutional in 
certain respects, and favored an 
amendment to eliminate such pro- 
visions. The amendment failed, 
and it is interesting to note that, 
notwithstanding his conscientious 
view that the bill was in the main 
probably unconstitutional, he 
nevertheless voted for it on its 
final passage. 

As has been heretofore noted 
Lincoln was not prepared, in cer- 
tain instances at least, to let such 
a question rest, even after the Su- 
preme Court had spoken. 

Of late, however, we have been 
confronted with the further as- 
sumption that a correct under- 
Standing of the meaning of the 
Constitution is revealed not merely 
to the Supreme Court, but to cer- 
tain individuals who, from time to 
time, deplore the course of events 
and express an exaggerated anxiety 
as to the safety of our institutions. 

The precise meaning of the Con- 
stitution becomes, therefore, the 
particular meaning which they, as 
an esoteric group of specially en- 
dowed individuals, have elicited by 


their own efforts and their own 


processes of inference from the 


This would seen to present a 
somewhat novel phenomenon in 
the matter of constitutional inter- 
pretation. It may well be asked, 
however, what intellectual, profes- 
sional, or political right has any in- 
dividual, or any group of individ- 
uals, thus to proclaim in advance, 
and as if from on high, a constitu- 
tional interpretation which can be 
authoritatively supplied only by 
the Supreme Court itself, which has 
so frequently confounded by its 
decisions the forecasts and opinions 


| of Congresses and Presidents, as 


well as of private critics and com- 
mentators? 


THE “HIGHEST EXPRESSION” 
OF THE POPULAR WILL 
The absolute theory of one and 
only one rational construction of 
the Constitution renders impos- 
sible any proper understanding of 
the nature of our American con- 
Stitutional method and of the 
functions of our Supreme Court. 
With us, the people have estab- 


| lished a Constitution which is su- 


preme over all the acts of Govern- 
ment, legislative, executive, and ju- 


' dicial alike, because it is the high- 
| est expression of the popular will. 


Of necessity, it employs broad lan- 
guage which leaves a wide area 
for legitimate differences of opin- 
ion. Within this arena of debate 
all voices must be heard. The 
courts may give, and as a rule do 
give, less weight to what they feel 
to be temporary currents of opin- 
ion, casual pressures for reform, 
evanescent aspirations or momen- 
tary ideals as contrasted with what 
they may properly regard as the 
confirmed and enlightened sense 
of justice developed by the chang- 
ing life of a vital and growing 
nation. 

If the courts prove mistaken in 
their reading of this ultimate will, 
or if the Constitution itself in some 
clearly expressed provision no 
longer conforms thereto, then, by 
its very terms, the people are guar- 
anteed the right to make their de- 
sires effective through the solemn 
process of amendment. 

Our Government is not a logical, 
a documentary, a political or a ju- 
dicial absolutism. The American 
constitutional method is a process 
of adaptation and growth, as well 
as a means whereby wrongs may be 
corrected and governmental meas- 
ures may be attuned to the essen- 
tials of justice, through the or- 
derly ways of discussion and edu- 
cation, as opposed to the violent 
changes and intolerable tyrannies 
by which absolute governments are~ 
inevitably characterized. 

Were this not true the Constitu- 
tion would be a dam against which 
the waters of life would beat in 
vain, rather than a directing chan- 
nel through which the stream of 
national existence may safely pass. 
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ANSWERS sought to searching questions 
that dominate Washington scene. 
Work relief still gets the call as shuffling 
of funds gets under way. 
* * + 
Congress due back in town. Few new ideas. 


* * ~*~ 


How to meet the Townsend Plan. 


x * * 


(QUESTION marks dominate the present picture 
« of Washington developments. Many of them 
center around the White House. 

Will the next budget for the year beginning 
July 1, 1936, come within sight of balance? Who 
is going to get hurt if spending slows? Are any 
experiments due to be liquidated? 

What does Congress have in mind? Is there 
a future for some imitation NRA? Will the 
prospective $2,000,000,000 in bonus money help 
business? How about neutrality? 

Does anyone have ideas for stopping the Town- 
send drive for $200-a-month pensions? Where 
does this plan differ from the New Deal Social 
Security idea? Can the Townsend plan be 
laughed off? 

Is there any way to read the mind of the Su- 
preme Court? Would an upset of present plans 


by a vote of the Court end experiments? Or 
are plans being shaped for substitutes? 
What does the business outlook suggest? Can 


automobiles again carry the recovery load? Will 
building, farm buying and the bonus provide the 
new impetus? Is there to be any gesture toward 
credit control? 

Does the foreign situation hold out much hope? 
What about results from the Canadian pact? 

Answers to these and other questions are shap- 
ing up in plans being laid and deals being en- 
tered into. The backstage Washington scene is 
as busy as ever with planning and program 
shifting. 


New Budget Picture 


President Decides to Cur‘*ail 
One Spending Experiment 


M® ROOSEVELT, at the moment, is engaged 
i in easing down his experiment with “pump 
priming.” He is turning from the idea that re- 
covery magic lies in large scale Government 
spending. 

White House announcement that $500,000,000 
is the limit of funds set aside for Public Works 


—Underwood & Underwood. 
“TVA IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL” 
James M. Beck, former Solicitor General of the 
United States, in making the closing arguments 
before the Supreme Court against the TVA pro- 
gram, declares that the TVA program will harm 
private investment and that the TVA experiment is 
a “humiliating chapter in our history.” 














in the new budget fits the new picture. Most of 
that money, reports have it, is to be used in 
completing projects already under way. PWA 
spending of billions in an attempt to prime the 
pump of industry—at one time $10,000,000,000 
was sought for this purpose—is ended. 

But Work Relief offers a harder nut for the 
budget balancers to crack. 

Congress nine months ago appropriated $4,- 
880,000,000 for relief, work relief and public 
works. That was a two year appropriation. Not 
far from $3,300,000,000 of the amount remains. 

About $800,000,000 of that sum is left for 
WPA to spend in giving jobs to 3,500,000 persons. 
These millions, however, will be spent vefore 
April 1, at the present rate, and may go even 
faster if the job total is stepped up to meet the 
Winter relief peak. 


NEXT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


That raises the question which Mr. Roosevelt 
must answer: 

Should a big new appropriation be asked of 
Congress to continue this job program, or should 
the money be shifted from other spenders to 
which it has been alloted? 

This past week is reported by insiders to have 
seen a decision made to ask Congress for little 
new work relief money, but rather to shift back 
to work relief large unalloted funds, funds 
funds promised Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell for his 
Resettlement Administration, more funds prom- 
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New Plans For 
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‘Recovery - Spending — The 
Optimism Over Prospects For Business in 1936 


Outlook For 


Congress — 
+ + | 


—Wide World. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


HE Administration is taking no chances in the cases now before 
Arguments just presented 
in the TVA case, have been gone over very carefully by counsel 
for the Government. Discussing the brief presented on behalf of 


the United States Supreme Court. 


ised road builders and other sums previously # ment will be raised by borrowing rather than by 


offered to a variety of spenders. 

By pulling back these authorized expenditures 
before they are made and by calling up unused 
reserves, the President expects to be able to carry 
Work Relief through much of the next year. A 
relatively small amount of new money may be 
needed for relief. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s objective, so WPA ‘officials now 
recognize, is to liquidate that enterprise much 
as PWA is being liquidated. In the end, if pres- 
ent decisions are carried out, the whole problem 
of relief will be returned to individual States 
with the Federal Government merely putting up 
some of the money and demanding that definite 
standards be met. 


BILLIONS STILL TO GO 


Does that mean an early decline in total Fed- 
eral spending? 

Not necessarily. Rather, spending of the re- 
maining billions in the Work Relief fund will 
be speeded in the weeks ahead. More billions 
now are available for spending during the next 
year than have been expended in any New Deal 
year to date. 

Also, plans call for creating a separate Fed- 
eral revolving fund to subsidize a program of low 
cost housing development. Initiative for this 
type of activity would come from localities, with 
the Government in Washington helping with the 
financing and supplying plans. 

As New Dealers see it, the President is greas- 
ing the skids for some of his spending experi- 
ments. But before doing that he has been as- 
sured that plenty of spending money is on hand 
for the next year and Congress returns again in 
January, 1937. 


Congress’ Program 


Little Work in Prospect, But + 
Hectic Session May Develop 


‘ONGRESS comes back to town in a few days, 

but few plans have been made for that event. 

Mr. Roosevelt made elaborate preparations ior 
the 1933, 1934 and 1935 sessions. This time the 
mills of the Brain Trust department of law pro- 
duction have little grist on which to work. 

The task of the 1936 Congress, as now out- 
lined, breaks itself down into several phases 

One involves maneuvers to keep from a vote 
the Townsend $200-a-month pension plan and 
the Frazier-Lemke $3,000,000,000 greenback plan 
to refinance farm mortgages. Congressional 
leaders are confident that they can prevent a 
ballot on the Townsend plan, but are less confi- 
dent on the Frazier-Lemke. A White House veto 
is assured if this bill is passed. 

Another phase concerns the immediate pay- 
ment of veterans adjusted service certificates. 
Promise already has becn mace thai Congir-s 
can vote on this issue, and there is agreement 
that payment of $2,000.000,090 will be authorized 
in spite of a Presidential veto. Unless an unex- 
pected revolt develops, money to make this pay- 


| 
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printing greenbacks or using the gold devalua- 
tion profit now tucked away in a currency stabil- 
ization fund. 


NEUTRALITY POLICIES 

A third phase will involve neutrality legisla- 
tion. Here the problem is to compose differences 
between the executive and the legislature. Mr. 
Roosevelt wants to have Congress leave discre- 
tion to the White House in applying a neutrality 
law. Congress is afraid that discretion might 
lead to back-door entry into the League of Na- 
tions. Present conferences are aimed at work- 
ing out a formula satisfactory to both sides. The 
fight in Congress will revolve around controls to 
be applied to exports both of commodities and 
credits in the event of foreign war. 

Still another problem for Congress revolves 
around NRA. Mr. Roosevelt revealed to news- 
paper men Dec. 20 that he is ringing down the 
curtain on this one-time plan of industrial self- 
government. But organized labor, now without 
White House support, will endeavor to interest 
Congressmen in a bill to license business and a 
bill to require all bidders on Government work 
to adhere to old NRA working standards. The 
President is cool to revival of the code idea just 
now. 


THE TAX PROBLEM 

Then comes the question of taxation. 

The President has said that there will be no 
need for additional taxes if Congress adheres to 
the budget he will offer. But Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, argues that new 
taxes will be needed if Congress orders full pay- 
ment of the bonus at this time. And Mr. Roose- 
velt conditioned his “no new tax” promise on 
Supreme Court approval of existing processing 
taxes. 

At that point enters the great uncertainty of 
the coming session of Congress. 

What attitude will the Court take toward pro- 
cessing taxes, toward Bankhead taxes on cotton, 
toward TVA power development, and toward 
other laws that may be passed on before Con- 
gress leaves Washing.on? 

When it is 
ere 


viod 


Nobody knows the answer as yet. 
givon then the coun‘ry can learn wh 
is to be a real breathing spell or a new | 
of hectic law-making. 


evhctr t 


The Towrse2nd Problem 


C ices 


_ 


‘sion P.an Has 
2 ores3’ Mer”. :-s Worried 


D®: FRANCIS E. TOWNSEND, father of QO 417°P 

—Towns2nd Cid Age Revolving Pens<ions, 
Ltd.—last February underwent a bit of hazing at 
the hands of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

Members of Congress thought then that thev 
had laughed Dr. Townsend and his $200-a-m nth 
pensions out of the national picture. They fig- 
ured that Mr. Roosevelt’s old-age pension and 
old-age insurance program would finish the job. 
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the United States are, left to right: John Lord O’Brian, former 
Assistant Attorney General in the Hoover Acdministation, who has 
carried the main oral arguments for the Government; Attorney 
General Homer Cummings, and James L. Fly, TVA Solicitor. 








Today these Congressmen have a different view 
and many are debating whether the better part 
of political wisdom does not demand acceptance 
of the Townsend idea. 

Those who are standing out against this plan 
to spend eighteen billions of dollars a year on 
pensions wonder how to stop pump priming on 
any such scale. They complain that arguments 
and reasoning have little effect in combating 
the idea. They can’t understand why the New 
Deal Social Security program fails to generate 
a spark of interest, while the Townsend $200-a- 
month plan sweeps into political prominence. 

Mr. Roosevelt offers the following, with a law 
already on the statute books: 

For present old people—above 65—he promises 
that if their State governments have old-age 
pension plans that pass Federal inspection the 
Government will contribute as much as $15 a 
month to match State payments. 

For those under 65, who are working, Mr. 
Roosevelt offers a national plan—of forced sav- 
ing. After Jan. 1, 1937, the Government will tax 
all employers and all employes to build up an- 
nuities that wiil mean an income for life of from 
$17.50 to $81 a month for those who reach 65 
and will mean an estate for their heirs. 

What Dr. Townsend offers is as follows: 

For every citizen over 60, who no longer works, 
he promises a pension of $200 a month for life. 
This pension will be credited at a local bank on 
the first of each month and the citizen checking 
against the account must spend the money 


yduring the month rn which it is received. 


TRANSACTION TAXES 

Instead of a pay roll tax to finance his system, 
Dr. Townsend plans a tax of 2 per cent on every 
transaction that occurs in carrying on the busi- 
ness of the nation. He needs, according to his 
estimates, $1,500,000,000 a month and the spend- 
ing of this money is supposed to hoist the coun- 
try out of the depression. 

Some members of Congress referred to the 
Townsend plan as “cock-eyed.” This angered 
its author and has not served to end agitation 
for $200 pensions. 

How to combat the Townsend movement? In- 
tense thought is being given to that question 
inside the Government. Efforts to convince peo- 
ple that the thing won’t work mathematically, 
chi.cials find, do not click. Explanations of the 
economics involved fail to register. 

Now the following approach is being worked 
out: 

Cut of the 130,000,000 people in the countiy 
at this time 11,000,000 are 60 years of age or 
ascve. Eighty per cent, or about 8.800,000, accord- 

x to Dr. Townsend, would be eiigible for a pen- 
s.cn of $2,400 a year. Pensioners could not work. 

Fensions, and wages and taxes and profits all 
must come out of the national income. This in- 
come is produced by people who work. In 1929 
when nearly everyone who wanted to work was 
working the national income amounted to about 
$83,000,000,000 or $681 per capita. 

If the national income could be vrought back 
to the 1929 level next year, and if Townsend 
pensions then were to be paid out of that in- 


come, it would take 26 per cent of that 
income for that single purpose 

In other words, more than one-quarter of all 
by all of the 


the income produced country’s 
workers in their combined efforts would go to 
support the less than 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation to be maintained in idleness on $200 a 
month. This proportion would rise over the 


ears to 45 per cent because of the prospective 
increase in the proportion of old people. 

What that means is this: The 
those who work—would have to forego automo- 
biles and radios and homes and other things 
they want so that the old people, maintained in 
idleness, could have those things. 
be enough for everybody. If those producers 
should be unable to carry the load of $200 pen- 
Sions then, in the view of Government experts 
who have studied the problem, the currency 
would be inflated until $200 represented an 
amount of wealth that they could carry. 

The Federal social security plan, the Govern- 
ment’s own experts admit, is an Administrative 
nightmare. The Townsend plan they describe 
as a financial nightmare. 


Optimism Over 1936 


Some Major Factors That 
Point to Better Business 


()PTIMISM figures heavily in the forecasts of 
~ prospective 1936 business conditions, as those 
forecasts are made for the President by the 
Government experts. 

As they look at the business scales, favorable 
factors far outweight the unfavorable. These 
are points getting attention: 

A bonus payment of about $2,000,000,000 in 
the Spring. The expected slackening in auto- 
mobile sales, due to early offering of new models, 
will receive an upward jolt with this prospec- 
tive addition to consumer purchasing power. 
Loan of the first half of the bonus in 1931 led 
to a brief stimulus to trade in a period of de- 
flation. More effect is counted on with a pay- 
ment of the same size now. 

Increased farmer buying. The AAA claims 
that 40 per cent of the recovery since March, 
1933, has been due to improvement in farm in- 
come. The 1936 income of farmers is expected 
to be at least 10 per cent above 1935. Even a 
Supreme Court decision upsetting the AAA would 
not bring a sharp reaction in the view of Gov- 
ernment forecasters, because of the improved 
supply and demand situation. 

A better world situation. As a sample, point 
is made of the fact that Argentina has just peg- 
ged wheat at 90 cents a bushel. This means 
that Canada, with big supplies to sell, is assured 
of a market at profitable prices. Big wheat sales 


would add to Canadian income just when the 

















Under wood & ‘Underwood 
THE NEW NEC CHIEF 

Lyle C. Alverson, assumes his duties as Acting 

Director of the National Emergency Council, fol- 

lowing his appointment by President Roosevelt 

after former Director Frank C. Walker had re- 
signed to return to private business. 





reciprocal trade agreement between the United 


States and that country opened the way for 
added markets for American manufactured 
products. 

Increased home building. Lower financing 


costs, coupled with increased population and an 
improvement in individual incomes leads to the 
conclusion that 1936 will see the beginning of a 
home-building boom. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Start of industrial expansion. A hint of what 
may be coming was given during the past week 
when a large steel company announced that it 
planned to borrow $40,000,000 of new money for 
plant expansion. Utility operating companies 
are selling more power. than at any time in his- 
tory and are in need of new plants. When in- 
dustry starts to borrow on an ascending scale to 
build up its equipment then, as frequently 
pointed out, there is the surest sign of return- 
ing prosperity. 

Offsetting these factors are 

Uncertainty over the political and financial 
situation in Europe where France. Germany and 
Italy all are in a bad situation, financially and 
politically 

Signs that there may have been some recent 
overbuying in this country and some increase in 
inventories. 

Political uncertainties that accompany 
turn of Congress and the prospect of a 
tional election. 


the re- 
na- 


OWEN SCOTT. 








entire 


producers— 


There wouldn’t 
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+ THE NEW PAY ROLL TAX + 





How Levy Will Affect Employers Next 
Year as Social Security Program | 
Goes Into Operation 





EMPLOYERS in 47 States and the 
District of Columbia are faced 
with a new tax, starting the first 


of the year. Heretofore the tax has 
been levied in only one State— 
Wisconsin. 


The new tax is on employment 
under the Social Security Act. All 
industrial and commercial employers 
of eight or more persons will be re- 
quired to pay it. As the situation 
now stands the 1936 tax .n all States 
will amount at least to 1 per cent of 
all wages and salaries paid by these 
employers. 

Not all employers have to pay the 
new Federal tax. Pay rolls for agri- 
cultural labor will be exempt. So 
will the pay rolls of all Governments 
Federal, State and local. Other pay 
rolls free from tax include those of 
non-profit-making corporations, of- 
ficers and crews of vessels, and do- 
mestic servants employed in private 
homes. 


PURPOSE OF TAX 

Purpose of tne tax is to 
funds for unemployment compensa- 
tion. It is provided for in the So- 
cial Security Act passed at the last 
session of Congress and signed by 
President Roosevelt on Aug. 14, 1935. 

Title IX of this Act provides for a 
Federal tax of 1 per cent in respect 
to employment in 1936, 2 per cent in 
1937 and 3 per cent thereafter. 

This title is separate from Title 
VIII, which provides for taxes on 
both employers and employes start- 
ing in 1937, for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds for old-age benefit pay- 
ments. 

Here is the way the new Federal 
tax will work. Assume that during 
1936 a business man employs ten 
persons: Two stenographers at $25 
a week, three clerks at $30, and five 
others at an average of $50 a week. 
His pay roll for the year would total 
$20,280. This would call for a Fed- 
eral tax of $202.80. Then, if his pay 
roll remained the same in 1937, the 
tax on it would mount to $405.60. 
For following years it would be 
$608.40. 

State laws might make it still 
higher. As the law now reads in 
several States, the combined State 
and Federal tax will be 10 per cent 
higher than the amounts mentioned. 
These figures do not include the tax 
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for old-age benefits, which are a 
separate part of the Act. 

Although levied on- 1936 salaries 
and wages, the new Federal tax will 
not be payable until 1937. The 
Treasury, however, has ordered that 
employers begin the collection of 
statistics on Jan. 1. Employers will 
be required to report gross pay roll 
and taxable pay roll as well as num- 
ber of employes from time to time. 


FILING OF RETURNS 

The first returns must be filed 
not later than Jan. 31, 1937. One- 
fourth of the tax is due then. The 
balance is payable in three equal 
installments on the last business 
days of April, July and October. 

In certain cases an extension of 
six months may be granted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. When 
this is done the taxpayer pays inter- 
est on his tax at the rate of 6 per 
cent a year. Failure to pay the tax 
when due, will be punishable by 
penalties similar to those for fail- 
ure to pay income taxes. 

To encourage the enactment of 
State laws creating reserves for un- 
employment, the Federal law per- 
mits a credit to be claimed up to 90 
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per cent of the tax for amounts 
paid under any State plan which 
meets with the approval of the So- 
cial Security Board. To win this 
approval, the State laws must pro- 


vide that all their unemployment 
funds be turned over to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for credit i an 


Unemployment Trust Fund admin- 
istered by the Federal Government. 
It is understood that the 10 per 
cent of the tax the Federal Govern- 
ment collects will be sufficient to 
cover its costs of handling the fund. 

Where States enact such laws 
emplcyers will have to pay at least 
two taxes, one to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and one to each of the 
States in which they employ enough 
persons to fall within the provisions 
of the State laws. Large firms may 
find themselves paying different 
rates in different States. Their 
Federal tax, however, will be 90 per 
cent lower where there is a State 
tax. 


THREE LAWS APPROVED 

Up to Dec. 21—ten days before 
the Federal tax goes into effect— 
the Social Security Board had ap- 
proved only three State unemploy- 
ment laws. Besides that of Wis- 
consin, which has been in opera- 
tion for a year and a half, the Board 
has approved the New Hampshire 
law and the Act Congress passed 
for the District of Columbia. Both 
go into effect on Jan. 1, 

In seven other States unemploy- 
ment laws have been’ enacted. 


+ LABOR: NEW LAWS IN 





Progress of NURB—Craft and Industrial 


Unions Lock Horns 





)ESPITE the continuance of a | industrial States. South Carolina 


longshoremen’s strike in Gulf 

ports, the Christmas season finds la- 
bor conflicts at a low ebb. 

Meanwhile those forces quietly go 
on operating which eventually write 
themselves into modified or new 
patterns of industrial behavior. 

Visible evidence of these forces 
was disclosed last week in the Labor 
Board's moves to advance the prac- 
tice of collective bargaining, in a 
conference held by the Secretary of 
Labor to enlist the support of labor, 
social welfare and women’s organi- 
zations for various types of new 
labor legislation and in the increas- 
ingly bitter controversy between in- 
dustrial and craft union leaders 
within the American Federation of 
Labor. 


AN EMPLOYE ELECTION 

The Labor Board announces the 
holding on Dec. 20 of the first con- 
sent election in the southern tex- 
tile industry, the outcome to de- 
termine whether the employes of 
the Oakland Mill at Newberry, S. C., 
will be represented by an A. F., of 
L. union or by the Good Will Club. 
composed of non-union operatives. 

The Company, although reserving 
its rights to contest the Board’s au- 
thority, agreed to the holding of the 
election in the interests of indus- 
trial peace. 


PROPOSED NEW LAWS 

New laws which Secretary of La- 
bor Perkins described as desirable 
before the conference of welfare or- 
ganizations and labor union repre- 
sentatives numbered two. 

One, which is now 1n the form of 
a bill passed by the Senate but not 
by the House, is the so-called Walsh 
Bill. It provides for payment of 
NRA code wages and observance of 
code hours by all firms from which 
the Federal Government purchases 
goods or services or to which it lends 
money. Such firms would be for- 
bidden also to employ child labor 
or prison labor. 

The other law proposed by Secre- 
tary Perkins is to provide workmen's 
compensation for employes in inter- 
state commerce. This benefit would 
extend to 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 work- 
ers not covered by State laws, it was 
estimated. 

Workmen’s compensation laws re- 
quire that employers pay compensa- 
tion for injuries to workmen in the 
course of their employment. Be- 
fore their passage, such indemnities 
could seldom be secured because of 
the common law doctrine that no 
employe was entitled to damages if 
he in any degree was guilty of con- 
tributory negligence. Two othe 
grounds were found to avoid pay- 
ment, namely, the _ fellow-servant 
rule and the assumption of risk rule. 

According to the first, a workman 
might not collect damages from the 
employer if othsr workmen, rather 
than the emp'over, could be shown 
to be responsib'e for the accident 
causing injury. 

The second ruie says that anyone 
accepting employment thereby as- 
Sumes and consents to the obvious 
risks attendant on the occupation. 

Beginning in 1910, these interpre- 
tations of law were made of no et- 
fect by passage of workmen com- 
pensation statutes in practically all 





and Florida joined these States in 
the past year. 

The effect of these laws is to rule 
out all question of responsibility for 
the injury, the employer becoming 
liable for damages. The common 
practice is to take out insurance pol- 
icies to cover the liability. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins now 
proposes that a Federal law of this 
type should be passed to supplement 
the state legislation. 


LABOR’S CONTROVERSY 


Within the A. F. of L., the chal- 
lenge of the group supporting in- 


| dustrial unions is being taken up by 


leaders of the older craft union 
groups. One of the latter, John P. 
Frey, president of the metal trades 
department of the Federation, warn- 
ed affiliated groups that the newly 
formed Committee for Industrial 
Organization, headed by John L. 
Lewis, is in the nature of a sedition 
against the rule of majorities in the 
Federation. Official policy of the 
Federation now favors the craft un- 
ions. 

The move, he said, is bringing aid 


and comfort not only to hostile 
employers but to the Communists. 
Mr. Lewis's reply: We seek only 


to change the Federation’s policy 
by increasing membership that will 
Support our policies. There is no 
sedition. 

Craft union leaders, however, are 
credited with the intention of asking 
Congress to amend the Labor Re- 
lations Act so as to give the effect 
of law to the jurisdiction granted 
by the A. F. of L. to craft unions. 


EFFECTS OF PLAN 

This would mean, if carried into 
effect, that metal workers, for in- 
Stance, engaged in the petroleum 
industry would be eligible for mem- 
bership only in metal trade unions 
and that the industrial union which 
seeks all petroleum workers would 
be forbidden the right of addiug 


| years. 
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BET ON INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM 

AND YOU'LL WIN THE BEST SHAVE 

DERBY BY A COOL, UNSCUFFED AND 
COMFORTABLE CHIN! PLAY 
YOUR FAVORITE — TUBE OR JAR. 
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New Security Issues 


Registered With SEC 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 


week of the following new security 


issues: 

REVERE COPPER & BRASS, INC., New 
York City—$9,200,000 of first mortgage 
44% sinking fund bonds, the names 
of the principal underwriters, the 
price to ‘he public and the under- 
writing discounts or commissions are 
to be furnished by amendment 

AFFILIATED FUND, INC.. Jersey City, 
New Jersey—$2,500,000 of 5% ten vear 
secured convertible debentures to be 
offere: at par plus accrued interest. 
Lord, Abett & Co., Inc., of Jersey City, 
N. J., and John B. Smoot, of Joplin, 
Mo., are the underwriters. 

MARINE MIDLAND CORP.., Jersey City, 
New Jersey—175.441 shares of $5 par 
value common stock to be offered at 
$10 a share to holders of warrants is- 
sued by the Employees Service Corp., 
a wholly owned subsidiary, wnich will 
receive the entir« proceeds. 


before the Social Security Board. 
If the Board’s approval is obtained, 
the State taxes may be credited 
against the Federal tax up to but 
not exceeding 90 per cent of the 
total tax. 

The seven other State laws now 
before the Board are those of Ala- 
bama, California, Massachusetts, 
New York, Oregon, Utah, and Wash- 
ington. 

PAYMENTS TO UNEMPLOYED 

Payments to the unemployed will 
depend to a large degree on the 
specifications written into the vari- 
ous State laws. In no case, how- 
ever, can payments be made for any 
days that workers are idle before 
the tax has been in effect for two 
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These are now up (or consideration 





them to its membership roll. 

This particular controversy has 
come to a head with a request from 
the Oil and Refinery Workers Union 
(industrial type) that it be named 
| as the bargaining agency for all 
| workers in two plants of the Humble 

Oil Company. 

The request for an election was 
followed immediately by protests 
from more than ten craft unions, 
asking that they be made bargain- 
ing agents within their own depart- 
ments in the plants. 

The question the Board must de- 
cide is, should the entire plants be 
the units for bargaining purposes 
or should departments bargain sep- 

| arately? If the Board decides for 
the plants as units, the industrial 
unions win a victory; if it permits 
the departments to choose their 
own spokesmen, the craft unions 
win. 

This is admittedly a “hard nut” 
for the Board to crack. Its de- 
cision is being watched with the 
closest attention. 

JoHN W. TAYLOR. 


+ THE ‘CHEAP MONEY’ POLICY + 





Government Continues Efforts to Cut 


Interest Rates—Federal Financing 
For the Railroads 


NTEREST rates are the lowest they 

have been in 20 years. 
deveiopments reveal that the Aa- 
ministration seeks still lower rates 

On Nov. 30 the Federal Govern- 
ment paid but 2.575 per cent on its 
record debt. This compares with 
interest charges of more than 4 per 
cent which the Treasury had to pay 
through the decade ending 10 years 
ago. 

Rates on private loans also are 
down. But Jesse Jones, Chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, feels that private rates are 
not yet low enough. He has written 
William P. Kenney, president of the 
Great Northern Railroad, to this 
effect. 

Recently the Great Northern Rail- 
road started negotiations with pri- 
vate bankers for the refunding of 
$100,000,000 of its 7 per cent bonds 
which fall due next July. The bank- 
ers were willing to arrange for a 
new bond issue paying 5 per cent. 
The bankers also wanted to chaige 
1 per cent for selling the bonds and 
an additional 1 per cent for those 
they might purchase. Mr. Kenney 
then started to look around to see if 
he could do better elsewhere. 


A LOWER OFFER 

Mr. Jones believes the Great 
Northern should not pay more than 
4 per cent for 10-year money. He 
wrote Mr. Kenney that the RFC 
would be glad to loan the money to 
the railroad at that rate if it could 
not uo as well from private sources. 
All the railroad would be required 
to do would be to set up a sinking 
fund to amortize 15 to 20 per cent 
of the issue at maturity. 

It is Mr. Jones’ feeling that good 
railroads as well as poor ones should 
be able to borrow from the RFC if 
bankers try to charge the railroads 
more than he thinks they should. 
In support of his opinion that the 
rate should be lower, Mr. Jones 
points out that the 5 per cent Great 
Northern bonds have already sold at 
108 on a when issued basis. 

Advocates of the higher interest 
rate cite the fact that the railroad 
failed to earn all the _ interest 
charges on its debt during 1932, 
1933 and 1934. They say the Gov- 
ernment should not make private 


, loans when there is no emergency 


or recovery issue at stake. 

That the Administration believes 
cheap money is still essential to the 
furtherance of recovery was further 


evident when the Board of Govern- 


ors of the Federal Reserve System, 


Yet recent | 


| bonds. 





after discussing the matver with 
the heads of the individual Federal 
Reserve Banks, reported that no 
action would be taken to reduce the 
excess of reserves which member 
banks now have.~ 

LOW RATES FAVORED 

This refusal to take any action 
means that the Board feels that 
the plentiful supply of money should 
be made available at the lowest 
possible interest rates — that is, at 
least until such a time as business 
activity on a credit basis shows evi- 
dence of over-expansion. 

As the largest borrower in the 
financial markets today, the Treas- 
ury is interested also in keeping in- 
terest rates low. That the Treas- 
ury believes interest rates will go 
still lower is evident from the ma- 
turities of the Treasury debt. 

Approximately half the Treas- 
ury’s outstanding obligations ma- 
ture in less than five years. If the 
Treasury thought that interest rates 
were going up, it would make some 
effort to take advantage of the 
cheap money market by refunding 
its maturing issues into long-term 
Yet when the Treasury last 
offered securities to the public, half 
of the offering was in short-term 
notes which fall due in 1940. 
LOANS STILL LAG 

Both Treasury and Reserve Board 
officials point out that money rates 
will continue low as long as the 
supply of money is so much more 
plentiful than the demand for it. 
Banks for several years now have 
found themselves unable to lend 
the money that has been piling up 
in their vaults. Loans of national 
banks alone on Nov. 1 were $332,- 
000,000 lower than on the same date 
in 1934, 

Since the early days of the de- 
pression the Government has done 
what it could to encourage lower 
interest rates. The idea has been 
that if only money were cheaper, 
business men, seeing.a chance to 
make a profit, would borrow money 
and the wheels of industry again 
would turn at full speed. 

This policy, however, has failed to 


+ —- 
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increase business borrowing as ex- | 
pected. In recent months it has | 
become more and more evident that 
there is something besides high 
money rates holding back full re- 
covery. 

Some bankers fear too many loans 
rather than too few. These bankers 
feel that once bank loans start rise 
ing there may te no way to stop 
them until they reach the stage of 
a runaway credit inflation. Other 
bankers agree with the Reserve 
Board that this is a bridge that ' 
need not be crossed *-*'! reached. 














Bridge Thai | 
Gap 
‘ene’s a dif- 


ference between dependence 
and independence, between 
being self-reliant and being 
forced to lean on others. 
Bridging this great difference | 
at small cost is a job life 
insurance does well. Let us 
tell you how. 
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INSURANCE Compa 


¥ Bosven. Massachuserts | 
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JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU | 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass, | 

I'd like to be independent all my life. 

Send me your booklet about the life 

insurance way. 

Name 


City 
U.S. m. 88 






































Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 








~ DIVIDEND NOTICE 








United Gas & Electric Co. 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
December 18, 1935. 
The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of two and one-half per cent 
(2!2%) om the outstanding 5% Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable 
January 15, 1936, te stockholders of 
record December 31, 1935. 
J. A, McKENNA, Treasurer 
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a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Stock. The 
offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


150,000 Shares 
512% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Authorized 200,000 shares 


Presently to be issued 150,000 shares 





Price $100 per Share 





This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under ne circumstances te be 
construed as an offering of this Stock for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 


| Coptes of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned principal Underwriter only 
in States in which such principal Underwriter is qualified te act as a dealey in securities. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


| December 17, 1935 
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“in proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“tT wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 




















‘TRAITOR’ OR STATESMAN? 


Efforts Being Made to ‘Impeach’ the Memory of Woodrow Wilson by Seeking to Prove 
That Material Interests and Not the Cause of Humanity Forced America Into 
World War—New Views on ‘Neutrality’ 
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By DAviID LAWRENCE 





N SATURDAY of this week—December 28th— 4 mystery. It can be found in the records again and again. a minds of the public on the whole, or in the minds of 
is the birthday of Woodrow Wilson. It was a simple premise on which the United States the political parties, that the U-boat war would ulti- 
Nearly twelve years have elapsed since his went to war in 1812 against Great Britain. It is a simple mately bring the United States into the war. 
passing. But now he is to go on trial in the court premise on which we will go to war again if any nation Count von Bernstorff insists in his writings that what- 
of public opinion. His record is to be “impeached” by should challenge us. ever may have been Wilson s leanings or his prejudices 
those who wish to force by act of Congress next month a . a on the subject of the war issues, he would never have led 
change in America’s historic policy of neutrality. IMPORTANCE at is that hs ton: - America into the war if American rights had not been 
The effort is to prove that Woodrow Wilson was in- every American inside or outside attacked by the submarine campaign launched by the 
fluenced by financial and material interests—the persuas- OF NEUTRAL of Congress ask himself the came German navy. ee ; 
iveness of international bankers and munitions makers as SEA RIGHTS question today. Here it is: There was nothing impulsive about Mr. Wilson's stand. 
well as those in his own official family who presumably ; If a ship, flying the American He took it fully two years before America entered the 
put material considerations above the lives of the Ameri- flag, owned by American citizens, carrying American cit- war, namely on February 10, 1915, in the following formal 
can citizens, sacrificing them on the altar of a supposedly izens, and no implements of war but foodstuffs and the note to Germany: 
mene cause. usual commodities of trade, should venture out of New “If the commanders of German vessels should 
If these charges are correct then Woodrow Wilson was York harbor destined for another neutral country and destroy on the high seas an American vessel or 
nine cieenn ban a ele” be hailed by a war vessel of a country with which America ~ — = ae bs a - a 
The Senate Munitions Committee is about to “try” Mr is at peace but which country happens to be engaged in ont te Sees atlas teas aes as as Cees in 
Wilson as a part of its campaign for a modification of war with another wiry and if this American ship 7 tion of neutral rights. . . . 
American policy toward embargoes and war trade. ordered to go back into port, should such dictation be “The Government of the United States would be 
Few men in America today can speak as authoritatively accepted? ; ; constrained to hold the Imperial German Govern- 
about the events that led America into the war as those Any persons who wish to haul down the American flag ment to a strict accountability for such acts of their 
who were a part of those stirring days. Newton D. Baker, and submit all the waters of the world to domination by naval rage = 7 wore A steps it — - 
Secretary of War, has spoken. Franklin D. Roosevelt other powers will answer that question in the affirmative. pref rs phat ag tel my call = 
who was assistant secretary of the Navy under Mr. Wil- shee are the guaple Who nach _ withepid deg al enjoyment of their acknowledged rights on the high 
son, can speak—he too knows the background. Charles with dishonor rather than war with honor, peace with hu- seas.” 
Seymour, professor of history at Yale and biographer of miliation imposed by an invader at the threshold of our v 
Colonel House, has just published through the Yale Uni- ports, | nape at any oom with the next invaders who ay Would the United States to- 
versity Press a book entitled “American Neutrality 1914- be flying their airplanes directly over rie! factories and HAVE TO COUNT,., act otherwise? We might, 
1917” which is about the best work that has been done on telling us not to produce goods of ered kind for use of the THE COSTS OF of course, warn our citizens to 
the subject thus far. belligerents or for possible transhipment from neutral FULL EMBARGO stay at home and not go abroad 
. countries to belligerent territory. The principle is the on business at all. We might tell 
This writer in his capacity as aaa whether applied with respect to an airship or a bat- American citizens now abroad not to come home. We 
WAR MESSAGE newspaper correspondent _ sta- P- might stop all our trade and commerce with the rest of 
FULLY STATED tioned at the White House trom Let those who believe in. the the world and let misery and suffering follow in the wake 
AMERICAN CASE 1914 to 1918 had an opportunity OUR WAR TET ncnumiininins viewpoint frankly of unemployment at home’ We might conceivably allow 
to know American policy. To me REFLECTED WILL espouse it in their districts and foreign nations to tell us whether we can go twelve miles 
the charge that Mr. Wilson was led into war by any other OF THE PEOPLE let the Congress decide that issue ous to sea or twelve hundred. We might allow foreign 
motive except that which was expressed in his famous when the invader of rights nations to tell us what factories we may keep open and 
war message seems a calumny that should not go un- threatens us again as in 1917. what we may close. ‘yy 
refuted. The American people voted in 1917 through an over- There are plenty of reasons, realistic and current, which 
The frequently expressed assumption that the World whelming majority of members of both houses of Con- = be invoked against forcing American entry into the 
War was a commercial war has only this basis—President gress to support the declaration of war because German political wars of Europe. American abstinence from par- 
Wilson believed and said publicly that the origin of the submarines attacked ships fying the American flag—at- ticipation, however, is not something which can be de- 
friction that led to war in 1914 was commercial rivalry. tacks that resulted in the loss of American lives. cided by yielding up all rights and telling the world we 
The record of the two decades before the war bears out Were the members of Congress duped too? Were they do not object in the slightest if the theatre of war is ex- 
that statement. influenced by material considerations? Nothing in the tended wherever the belligerents may decide to extend 
But we are concerned in the present discussion not with record shows this charge to have been made by any ex- it even if wars between airplanes and dirigibles are to be 
the origin or causes of the European war from a con- cept the members of what Mr. Wilson termed a group of fought in the skies immediately above us. 
tinental viewpoint but with the motives and purposes of “wilful men”—among them Senator Norris of Nebraska, We must take our stand on the broad principle that the 
the United States in entering the war in 1917. who insisted that the declaration of war was putting “the Atlantic ocean belongs to us just as much as do the wat- 
v dollar sign on the American flag.” ers just outside New York harbor and that it is belliger- 
inal’ cuttin. Geihd cad Where was the support then for this charge and where ent rights which must be narrowed and not neutral rights 
ARGUMENTS OF senile Sikandteniee tailiaaien ti has it been all these years? Let Count von Bernstorff, forfeited. This means the maximum good for the maxi- 
PAGE DID NOT si - ae . is mate German Ambassador to the United States up to the time mum number. 
: : of the break in diplomatic relations, tell the story to us as v 
DECIDE WILSON 04 — the —— — he does in his memoirs: INVASION OF There are plenty of reasons for 
Wilson was either PRP cock sae “itd or jekthe _Nothing except the abandonment of the U-boat aang the wae Wer Com 
é‘ ; ; ..campaign could have prevented war. It has fre- RIGHTS MUST have been avoided and that 
people around him were influenced by financial and mate- quently been asserted that the notorious Mexico tele- American participation could 
rial interests. Documents purporting to support this con- gram led to the war with the United States. I do BE RESISTED h b , t g But the an- 
tention have been brought forward. not believe this is correct. The telegram was used swer to that has been Poy ‘on Berlin by a Re Se of 
But it is only by taking phrases here and there or ex- with great success as propaganda against us; but the h h l ; tly t : G ‘i 
cerpts that are removed from their context and by giving rupture of diplomatic relations—as I have already me ier . —— ° = aera A “A a 
emphasis to the influence in President Wilson’s councils P — ae we of the situation, equivalent mony am Oe Nites woplaly or 
of persons who did not have a controlling voice that even a aneee ae PORGHENS WHS NINE HieEnE — 
a semblance of a case is presented. The disclosures that Germany ” _— a ere sr a pee — a 
Anybody who really knew Woodrow Wilson will not U-BOAT POLICY was plotting to join Mexico and psc ‘ iy oe he sg ae ee ype 
say other people made up his mind for him. He liked ONLY DECISIVE Japan against us came weeks af- y- os S Ay 
Walter Hines Page, who was the American Arabassaéor ior dhe Gah. qitemend te tale us that a cowardly nation is taken advantage of in the 
to Great Britain, but he disagreed with Mr. Page’s argu- CAUSAL FACTOR © ic hail an Wie, 3 toch, long run, and that cowardice is quickly revealed to the 
‘ : : naked eye. 
ments for American entry into the war and discounted It was on January 9, 1917, that America was really Woodrow Wilson told the Congress on April 2, 1917, 
no Cesevations heemune me ott ar. Page was pre-Brit- forced into the war. That beta the date of the decision the situation with respect to submarine warfare and he 
ish. He accepted Mr. Page’s reports as the reflection of of Germany to apply unrestricted submarine warfare to proposed that the war challenge thrown at us by Ger- 
Cite Mr Wikenscepeed Metomaegeinene, | ee ial uae si eee how wari | many inher nese submarine warfare and ine 
randa as the reflection of the lawyer’s viewpoint—the When this enten wes preaiaed, Count ven ee, tual sinking of American ships be met by an acceptance of 
a state of war. He said: 
counsellor on questions of international law. But execu- torff cabled at once from Washington: “War inevitable There is one choice we cannot make. we are in- 
tive policy was always made by Mr. Wilson himself after in view of the proposed action.” capable of making. We will not choose the path 
studying all viewpoints. Bethmann Hollweg, one-time German chancellor, told of submission.” 
The reason President Wilson recommended to the Con- a Reichstag investigating committee after the war: Were these the words of a “traitor” or were they the 
gress a declaration of a state of war with Germany is no “I am of the belief that no doubt existed in the words of a patriot and statesman? 
v v 
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